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GROOMING TROTTING HORSES. 


There are but few who know how to proper- 
ly take care of the trotting horse. It is a great 
art. It requires long practice, close observa- 
tion, and the best judgment. In this article 
we shal] have nothing tosay about giving him 
feed, exercise, training, &c., but speak of groom- 
ing as generally understood—that is currying, 
brushing, rubbing, and keeping his coat and 
skin in order. Not only his looks, but his 
health, strength and speed depend in a great 
measure upon the grooming he receives. 

The object of the groom should be to re- 
move all dirt, dandruff, and cther impurities, 
from the hair and skin; also, to open the pores 
of the skin and remove all obstructions. This 
should be done on every part of the body and 
limbs. No part should be slighted. 

Now, as to howthis should be done. A 
good stiff brush is the best thing to use forthe pur- 
pose. The curry-comb should only be used to 
remove mud, and particularly upon a nervous 
horse with a thin skin. Some grooms like to 
apply the curry comb on the tender skin of the 
horse to put him in all the agony possible.— 




















They like to seehim kick and bite. They will 
rub him in the flank and under the belly with 
additional strength, to see what capers he will 
cut up. We have sometimes thought we 
would like to give these fellows a rubbing 
down or two to teach them how good it feels. 
Iv spoils the temper of the horse; it makes 
him a biter or kicker; it does him no good, but 
great injury. The groom will yell or kick or 
beat the poor horse after putting him in such 
agony. The tones of the voice in the stable 
should always be soft and kind. The horse 
should learn that man is his friend—not a ty- 
rant and enemy. The grooming should be done 
in the gentlest possible manner, particularly on 
nervous horses. With the brush in one hand 
and the curry-comb in the other to remove the 
dirt from the brush, go over gently but thor- 
oughly every part of the horse. Get the dirt 
all out of the hair and off the skin. After the 
brushing is done, take cloths and rub the horse 
thoroughly, getting up a friction which will set 
the pores to work. It will make the hair glos- 
sy. Old salt sacks are the best rubbers that 
can be used. A supply of these should always 
be kept on hand, clean and dry. The feet 
should then be washed out and dried. One 
thorough cleansing a day is enough, if done 
after exercise. But it is usual to give him a 
partial cleansing in the morning before work, 
and then a thorough one after his exercise, and 
again arubbing after the evening walk. This 
is all well enough; but some grooms keep at 
work all the timeat their horses, allowing them 
no time for rest. This is wrong. The horse 
should not be interfered with after the rubbing 
he receives after his exercise in the morning till 
he gets hisevening walk. He willtake his feed 
at 9 o’clock in the morning and rest till noon, 
when he will again take his feed and rest till3 
or 40’clock, when it will do him good to have 
a walk of half an hour or so, and then a care- 
ful rubbing will be beneficial. 


When a horse comes in from his exercise 
sweating, a blanket should be thrown over him 
to keep the sweat from cooling off, and a couple 
of good men should rub him dry as seon as pos- 
sible. The hoed and blanket can be applied 
once or twice a week on most horses beneficial- 





ly, to draw out a greater amount of perspira- 
tion, opening the pores of the skin, reducing 
the surplus matter, and cleansing the pores.— 
But this should not be carried too far, or it will 
weaken and injure him. 

No horse can be put in proper condition for 
trotting without the most careful attention to 
grooming. It is just as important as it is to 
give him the proper amount of feed and work. 
A great interest is now awakening in the trot- 
ting horse. There are strains of trotting blood 
just as reliable as in racing blood. Trotting 
horses can be bred as successfully, and are far 
more profitable than race horses. Every one 
wants a fine moving horse, whether he be mer- 
chant, farmer or divine. It is no stigma to a 
man in any profession that he loves. a good 
horse, a fine trotting horse, a horse that can carry 
him along rapidly when he wants to go rapid- 
ly. And if farmers would pay more attention 
to breeding good trotters, they would find their 
profits much increased. 


PRACTICE VS. THEORY. 

There is much stress laid upon the practical. 
“Be practical ;” “Be more practical’”’—that is 
the expression. We hear the remark every- 
where, and see it in the papers. But this ie 
harping upon one string, and will not do. Who 
are the practical—all practical? The wretch- 
ed farmers—the ignorant farmers—the sloven 
farmers: the farmers who don’t succeed. These 
are the practical farmers—all practice. Get up 
higher, where the better farming is done—and 
what do you find here? A different state of 
things—speculation, plan, science, theory— 
theory, the forerunner of all science and all the 
practical. Here, in the higher ranks of farm- 
ing, people speculate upon theory, and test it by 
practice. It is the thinking man, the intelli- 
gent, that theorizes—thinks out plans, matures 
projects, and thus advances farming. The 
wretched farmer does nothing of the kind. He 
only toils—from necessity: this is practical: 
it is the practical alone. The practical alone 
isa ship in a gale without a compass. There 
are false theories—the world is full of them. 
So there are many seedlings in the world before 
a valuable one comes to light. And so there 
is much practice in the world—and how much 
evil practice, to say nothing of mis-directed 
practice. 
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MISSOURI. 

Prof. S. Waterhouse of St. Louis, givesan elo- 
quent description of Missouri, We have not 
room to publish his entire letter, but give the 
conclusion. He says: 


“* Missouri contains more than 67,000 square 
miles. It is half as large again as New York, 
and more than eight times the size of Massa- 
chusetts. It would make a score of German 
principalities. Larger than England and Wales, 
or Scotland and Ireland, it ‘is ‘equal to one- 
third of the area of France. The State is 318 
miles long by 280 broad. Of its 43,000,000 
acres, at least 35,000,000 are valuable for the 
purposes of agriculture or mining. 

The geographical advantages of Missouri are 
peerless. The State lies not only in the cen- 


tre of the Mississippi Valley, but near the 
heart of the continent. Its metropolis, lying 
upon the Pacific Railroad, will be the half 
way station between the oceans, and the 
great central emporium for the distribution of 
the productions of the Mississippi Valley. 
This destiny is inevitable. It is the glorious 
necessity of physical geography. Missouri lies 
between the parallels of 36° 30’ and 40° 367 
north latitude. The climate is the golden 
mean of the temperate zone. Its salubrity is 
proverbial. The Summers are long and warm. 
The Winters are generally short and mild. 
On the parallel of St. Louis, the fall of snow is 
seldom more than two or three inches deep and 
rarely remains on the ground a week. Sleigh- 
rides are unfrequent and unsatisfactory. They 
illustrate the pursuit of pleasure under difficul- 
ty. The balmy airs of the Indian Summer 
temper to delightful softness the tardy approach 
of Winter. The average temperature of No- 
vember, 1865, was 46° 39’. Semi-tropic fruits 
mature in Southern Missouri, while the produc- 
tions of higher latitudes flourish in the north- 
ern portions of the State. The soil of the river 
bottoms and rolling prairie is inexhaustibly 
fertile, and even the mining regions are capable 
of supporting a large’ agricultural population. 
The surface of Missouri is varied and undula- 
ting. Hills and, mountains diversify and inter- 
tect the State. The copious streams which 
flow from these elevations fertilize the valleys 
and afford a motive-power which the level 
prairie can never supply. Missouri invites 
manufacturers to her borders with the offer of 
rare facilities. If natural adaptation is any in- 
dex of destiny, then this State will ultimately 
become the workshop of the Mississippi Valley. 

Missouri is heavily wooded. Her forests 
eontain fuel and timber amply sufficient to fill 
the wants of a population of 10,000,000. 

The mineral wealth of the State is illimita- 
ble. Probably no equal area onthe face of the 
globe surpasses Missouri in the richness and 
variety of her minerals. Her vaults are stored 
with almost every kind of ore which the arts 
of men require. The key to all this wealth is 
a spade. The lock which secures this treasure 
is earth—any man can pick it. 

During the Rebellion, Missouri was cruelly 
vexed with evil spirits. But these have at 
length been cast out, and now the State, though 
rent and scarred by convulsions, is restored to 
sanity andhealth. Itisnow ready to commence 
an unobstructed career of development. The 
motives of freedom, fertility of soil, salubrity 
of climate, wealth of minerals, facilities for com- 
merce and manufactures, and’ ease of railroad 
and river transportation, are the material advan- 
tages which invite the capitalist, the trades- 
man, and the artisan of every clime and nation- 
ality toa home in Missouri, to a co-operation in 
the development of its measureless resources, 
and toan enriching participation in its pros- 
perity.”’ 





{Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
BEES AND BLOOMS. 

Being of the opinion that it was very desira- 
ble to lay the community under tribute, and es- 
pecially those who were benefiting the world so 
much by the planting of fruit trees and vines, 
I thought it was possible to fill my pockets 
without emptying their’s; so I pressed into my 
service a few hives of bees. 

This idea took well with the young folks : and 
when honey is on hand they are there, while 
the older ones and the old woman herself took 
many a sly method to intimate how much 
could be made now by investing only a dollar or 
two in ‘‘flowers” to feedthem on. The honey 
would repay the outlay with heavy interest, 
and the pleasure of having the flowers be thrown 
into the bargain. Having a keen eye to the 
profit, a small collection was to be tried and a 
V. invested in a floral department. This was 
the more readily done, because, just when the 
bees wanted feed worst in the early spring, the 
honey-laden blooms of the Beveridge Willow 
came out and their lovely catkins was a con- 
tinued feast. Then we had strawberries, aud 
some of them needed fertilizing, and we are told 
by thé Savans that insects, and the bees in par- 
ticular, accomplish that ; but it is certain that a 
few rode of strawberry plants had but little at- 
traction for bees. We had flies, bugs, beetles, 
grasshoppers in abundance, but not a_ bee. 
Day after day we watched, morning, noon and 
night, but not a bee. 


ganized as a corps of observation, and at 1: 


ning in breathless haste to bring the tidings that 
a bee was on the strawberry plants; so that 
five lives did spare a single bee to fertilize 
many thousands of plants—that was a mighty 
clever bee. But to return to our investment in 
the seed line. I calculated that when ‘éhese 
flowers came into bloom, then it would be honey 
harvest: So I got a lot of nice glass boxes, put 
on a set and waited to get them filled. 

In order to be “all right”’ in our selection of 
floral treasures, Bee Book Lists, Floral Guides 
and Secdsmen’s Catalogues were consulted. 
We got pinks and primroses, peas and petunias, 
mignonette and myosotis, moss and marigolds, 
asters and alyssum, delphinum and daisies, 
candytuft and catchfly, lupins and lychiss, 
and hosts of others, but above all stood Collomia 
Coccinea, especially marked in. Thorburn’s Cata- 
logue as “‘ useful, free flowering, useful for Apia- 
rians.”’ Here was the very article, the seed was 
got, the plants raised, bed planted, and every 
spare nook and corner in the flower garden and 
out of it planted; the blooms did come, much 
more curious than beautiful, a little orangy 
scarlet and a deal of green, but we could never 
On the old pot marigold 
they would go, but would not touch the finest 
aster: mignonette was rather a drug, phlox 
was unheeded, petunias were disdained, an- 
thirrinum passed unnoticed, even at the roses 
they turned up their noses, sunflowers were 
above their notice, and our five dollars’ worth 
of fine flowers utterly neglected. There was 
something for the ‘‘ women folks’ to look at, 
but, alas, for the pocket. To crown all, on the 


discover a bee upon it. 


The children were or-} 
st 
' 


near the end of the blooming, one came run-} 





hickory leaves and corn blades, the honey 
dew did more in a single morning than our fine 
flowers the whole season, and the wild white 
clover was ever alive with them. Still, the 
buckwheat season was to come with its rich 
harvest ; it is true I had not been much taken 
with the results of former trials, but it might 
be the deterioration of the seed; my neighbors 
sowed and sowed and sowed again the same 
seed. I sent for some from the great honey 
eentre New York, for the pure honey-making 
article. It was duly sowed, and grew well, and 
with very close watching I saw about a dozen 
bees—sent out of ten hives to gather that 
harvest. I felt ashaky feeling about the pocket 
just then, and started on a tour of observation 
among my buckwheat growing neighbors, but in 
their ample fields could find no bees. In dismay 
—fornowthe “hopeofmy gains” was going fast, 
I hurried to the three acre patch of an old Bee 
Keeper, the head man inthe ‘‘ Farmer’s Club,” 
but never a bee was there; I asked him to un- 
ravel the mystery, but he gravely replied, “I 


have known them sometimes get pretty smart of 


honey from the buckwheat.” Rather muddled 
in the mind, I felt that spec was gone, and re- 
turned home in no mood to meet acquaintances 
on the road, so took off by an old path by an open 
drain covered by Spanish Needles, which were 
all a hum with these eccentric workers. There 
is certainly some hum-bug about bees, and | 
rather felt that this was an 
UN-FoRTUNATE BeEz-1NG. 
. be SN Seer wenioee 

[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 


SHEEP ITEMS. 
A great many different systems are adopted 


for numbering or marking sheep at shearing 
time, to designate their ownership. Some use 
paint, and stamp the initials of the owner on 
the sheep’s side by means of a brand. I used 
coal tar last year on a flock, and find that it makes 
the best mark for durability of anything in use. 

In small flocks for breeding purposes, I have 
seen C. H, Dana’s Ear Labels used with sue- 
cess, as you can by this means designate one 
sheep from another; but for large flocks I pre- 
fer the old system of the brand and paint, on 
account of cheapness. 

WOOL PRODUCT OF ILLINOIS. 

The census of [865 shows in 90 counties that 
the amount produced was 8,106,120 lbs. Our 
wool growers realized about 50 cents per lb. 
average. Whiteside county heads the list 
with 706,151 lbs. This exhibit shows what the 
product will be in a few years with the onward 
progress of sheep husbandry. 

I am glad to see your citizens waking up to 
the importance of again reviving your excellent 
Fair. We are all interested in the progress of 
St. Louis, and your Fair will be attended by 
thousands of Illinoisans. I suppose your mer- 
chants will be proud to again see the faces of 
so many of theirold friends. St. Louis should 
lead all other Western cities in upholding the 
interest of the farmer. We hope to see it the 
best wool market West. 

Is there any spirit among the wool growere 
of Missouri? Why not organize and let us hear 
from you? I have looked in vain as yet 
through the columns of the Rural World for 
an onward movement on your part. Organize! 
Organize ! SHEPHERD. 
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CARE OF HARNESS. 


How little care is bestowed upon harness! 
How it is thrown about anywhere and every- 
where! It is not oiled or washed from one 
year’s end to another. Consequently the lea- 
ther soon becomes rotten and the harness 
worthless. Harness is now very high, and it 
behooves farmers to take the best care of it.— 
It needs but little oiling or greasing—one or 
two applications a year being enough. But 
every two or three weeks it should be washed 
with strong Castile soap suds. There is enough 
oil in the soap to keep the harness in good 
condition. If oil is applied—neat’s foot oil is 
considered the best—it should be applied 
after being washed with the Castile soap, 
say a couple of hours afterwards. Have a nice 
snug place in which to hang your harness.— 
And always put it in its place, so that you can 
put your hand on it at night as well as by day. 
Don’t allow it to be thrown around on the 
ground, exposed to the sun or rain. If any- 
thing breaks, have it mended at once. Save 
all the odd pieces of harness, buckles,-rings, 
&ec., having a particular place for them where 
they can always be found. Saving is just as 
important as getting. ‘Small leaks sink great 
ships;” “One penny saved is twopence earned.” 
And these mottoes should be borne in mind in 
caring for all things on the farm. 


The Prospect of Farming. 

It is always best to follow inclination, where 
that inclination is honorable. Otherwise a 
man’s life is cross-grained—and it will not only 
be unhappy, but unprofitable. Parents are 
often the blame here. 

The pursuits of life which are open, are 
Many: itis a fine field to select from. The 
mechanical trades are made honorable by the 
many noble minds that have graced them; even 
the humblest have their prestige: great minds 
have appeared in all of them. They are purer 
than the professions, which have often been de- 
graded—because the weight of intellect appear- 
ing in them has not always been devoted to 
the best interest of the profession. It is less 
80 in the lower walks of life. Farming is more 
*xempt than perhaps any other pursuit. It is 
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THE ALPACA, 


OR PERUVIAN SHEEP. ASPECIES 
OF LLAMA. 


Although delicate in appearance, the Alpaca is perhaps one of the hard- 
iest animals in c ration. 
skin and warm fleece ; and as he never perspires lke the ordinary 
sheep, he is not so susceptible of cold. 
asks no extra care, and his teeth being well adspted to crop the 


Nature has provided h m with a thick 
In the severest winter, he 


grass with which moors abvund, he will live 
sheep would be in danger of starving. 


Mr. Bennett, England, had a pair of Llamas sent to him from 
Peru over thirty years ago, and fed them on tuiaips and hay in the 


them hardy, very long lived and easily reared. 


Their colors vary, some being entirely wl ite, others entirely 
* Wl WR black, and occasionally parti-colored: the flesu being good. 


Alpaca wool in England is rapidly iacreasing, 


showing that it is well worthy the attention o’ the American farmer 
to make experiments of raising the animal avsongst us. 

There are five species of the Llama, bu the Alpaca alone produ- 
ces fine wool, like the fur of the beaver, at the base of the coarser 








pre-eminently the guild—and in it are the most 
honorable men. But, we must confess, the 
degraded have also a share there, but always 
with less device. It is mainly ignorance, and 
not perversity, that pervades the lowest walks 
of farming. A man isa man wherever he is 
found, and he will do honor to his position. 

Farming has suffered of late years in com- 
parison with the mechanical trades, The best 
talent seems to have been called to work here, 
fascinated by the charm of invention, which 
has so much advanced the trades, while the 
analysis and treatment of soil is less captiva- 
ting. Farming has lost some of its talent in 
this way. 

But, there must be a reaction. No oecupa- 
tion after all is more benefitted by the progress 
of the age, than farming. The machanic urts 
are closely allied to it. Much of the machanic 
ingenuity has been concentrated upon farming. 
It is becoming a great machine work and sys- 
tem of science, with the stores of the soil com- 
paratively undeveloped—but to be developed 
hereafter when the machanic trades have had 
their run of invention. And there is also a 
glamour attached to farming, that no other 
pursuit possesses. The earth, the rightful in- 
heritance of man; the earth, substantial and 
inviting; mysterious and inexhaustible; the 
glory of nature—nature herself; our home; our 
resting-place at last: this earth is the inviting 
field of labor for the future—and will endow 
the possessor with a halo which was never be- 
fore possessed. Farming will therefore draw, 
select, its advocates and votaries—and they will 
be among the most intelligent, the appreciative, 
we may add, the learned. To a great extent 
this must be the case hereafter. It is felt so 
now. This however ia but the dawn of the era 
of agriculture—and it is rapidly advancing to 
it full meridian. 





Hic Pricss ror Horsrs.—At a recent sale 
of fast trotting horses, near Philadelphia, Pa., 
a pair of trotters, graceful as gazelles, realized 
the sum of $4,250. Another pair brought the 
even sum of $3,000. A single horse was now 
put up. A more beautiful animal could not be 
desired. It was finally sold for the sum of $4,- 
750. Anotheranimal was run upto $4,800, but 
the reserve bid was $6,000, and he was not sold. 





A roan mare of illustrious pedigree and private 
achievements, brought $7,250. A gray saddle 
horse brought $1,450. and the remainder sold 
at sums ranging from $1,000 to 1,5v0. 

Who will not say, after reading the above, 
that the raising of fast trotting horses is a profit- 
able business? 








MOSSES IN MEADOWS. 

This is often a great evil, especially in some 
seasons and in some situations, dependent up- 
on moisture. Shade will produce it--so will 
much wet weather. The remedy is to crowd 
it out by grass sown thick and harrowed in. A 
light fine harrow should be used. The best 
time todo this is somewhat early in the fall, 
or very early in the spring. The rupture of the 
soil will injure the moss, and give a chance for 
the grass, which may be greatly aided by some 
fertilizer, the more powerful the better. Ma- 
nure is excellent; so are lime and ashes. The 
manure should be t}yoroughly rotten, and as 
fine as the soil itself—that from a compost 
heap is best. This will make a new meadow 
and @ good one. Ashes should be somewhat 
freely used after that, every few years. Be not 
afraid you willusetoo much. Other stimulants 
may be used. 


oo 





Queries: Navy Beans— Broom Corn 

—Castor Beans. 

Ep. Rurat Wor.p: Will some of your 
many intelligent patrons oblige me by giving 
the process of navy bean culture, from the 
planting to the harvesting—on the latter point 
I hope there will be minuteness, such as how 
to judge the time for gathering, and the whole 
operation of saving and cleaning? 

Should be obliged also for information and 
statistics on the broom-corn crop and its value? 
Also, the name of the gentlemen in your 
city who offered castor beans for cultivation, 
and whether they send printed circulars with 
the seed, giving directions for culture and sta- 
tistics of its value as a crop? 

We in Kentucky are like Missouri—not out 
of the transition state, and must try all things 
and hold fast to that which is most feasible and 
most profitable under the new dispensation. 
Respectfully, Herriz. 
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RAISING STOCK, 

There is this much about raising stock, that 
our native breeds have been permitted to bring 
up themselves, with the result that we see, in 
the rough hard-to-fat hogs—and horses, neither 
fit for farm, road or race-course ; and cattle, fair 
for milk in some eases, otherwise a damage to 
the farmer—this on the one hand. On the 
other, we have care in breeding stock—in Eng- 
land and Europe especially, and to some extent 
in this country—and what is the result?. It is 
here where our best stock comes from, our “‘im- 
proved.” The word is itsown explanation. If 
we have any desire at all’to better our condition, 
here is‘a chance—not absolutely in getting the 
best stock, but improving what we have; we are 
then on the footing of the best breeders. But 
it is always best to begin with good stock, at 
least fair, or not worthless, as is so much the 
case. 

It is the care that we bestow upon our stock, 
of all kinds, that makes it what it should be— 
profitable; not only that, but the encourage- 
ment, tosay nothing of the enjoyment, we de- 
rive from the contemplation of having such an 
article. Indeed, this principle seems to be 
requisite. Without it, there is lacking the stim- 
ulus, and what is necessary to the highest suc- 
cess. 

As to the treatment, we have the experience 
to know—and it extends through all time, and 
to all circumstances—that not only good treat- 
ment—plenty of food, and of a good quality— 
must be given—but this must be given regularly. 
Stunt'a beast when in the act of grewing—and 
that check is so much lost to the animal. The 
year, or winter, of suffering is lost to your calf, 
or colt, orsheep. You can never recover it, as 
the time is lost—the time which is delegated to 
each brute for its growth. What therefore it 
loses in this race of growth, so to speak, is ir- 
recoverably lost. It is occasioned, not only by 
a lack of food, or even had quality, bnt, as we 
have said, treatment. 

Shelter is next of importance to feed. Ex- 
posed to cold and wet, especially the blasts of 
winter and spring, there is suffering, which 
cheeks the growth, feed as much as you may. 
So if your stall is bad. If the litter is the 
dung of the animal—which it is in so many 
eases, sloppy at that—how can the creature he 
kept clean—which is an important requisite— 
and prevented from shivering, fecling the dis- 
coroforts of an out-door exposure, especially if 
the shelter is defective, which it is pretty sure 
to be where the other neglect prevails. A con- 
tinued goed treatment is the only course to be 
pursued if full suceess would be obtained. Do 
not over-feed—do not fat young stock—the 
muscles, the frame, are to be attended to—for 
that constitutes the main point in the future 
cow or horse, or carcass ot the sheep. Itis so 
with all farm stock, beginning with the chicken, 
and ending with the horse. When once ma- 
tured—when grown and developed—the object 
ia secured: the frame is there, the constitution, 
Then, neglect has but temporary effect, and can 
be remedied by good feeding. But not so with 
young stock. Then care is requisite; or loss, 
irrecoverable loss, is the result. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Wintering Sweet Potatoes. 


There is sometimes as much to be learned 
from failure as from success. And as winter- 
ing sweet potatoes does not seem to be as 
well understood as it should be, 1 will give you 
my experience and observations on the subject, 
and hope others will do the same. 

In 1864 I raised a small crop, and intend- 
ing to winter them,I prepared a cellar for 
the purpose, by putting in a stove which 
was walled into the partition wall so that the 
stove was in the cellar to be heated, and was 
supplied with tuel and air from the outside: in 
this manner it would take less fire to keep up 
the temperature, and avoid cold currents of air 
coming in from the outside to fill the place of 
the warm air which would be constantiy es- 
caping up the chimney. This I believe to be 
the best manner of heating where one cannot 
use hot water or steam in pipes. 

I made a bin five feet wide and two high; had 
the bottom a foot from the cellar floor; put in 
three inches of wheat chaff on bottom of bin; 
put in the potatoes from twelve to~ fourteen 
inches deep, with three inches chaff on the 
sides and top. I soon found that there was not 
ventilation enough, and the potatoes commenced 
to heat; took them out, removed all the chaff, 
returned the potatoes and covered lightly with 
leaves, when they kept tolerably well; however, 
the dry atmosphere shriveled them some, to 
which the leaves may also have contributed by 
absorbing the moisture from the potatces, I 
had also put up a few barrels of potatoes in 
sand, which kept finely and were as fresh and 
plump in spring as when put in in the fall—in 
fact they had kept so well that I concluded to 
keep them all in sand the next year. 


In 1865 I hada large crop, and wishing to 
keep the greater portion, | made a bin the 
length of my cellar four and a half feet deep 
and seven wide; raised the floor four inches 
from cellar floor and the same space between 
the bin and cellar walls; in this bin I placed my 
potatoes, dry, in layers from ten to twelve inches 
deep, then poured on sand that had been 
thoroughly dried until it had run in among the 
potatoes and filled all interstices; then added 
another layer, and so on until the bin was full ; 
this bin contained some 300 bushels; I then put 
some in barrels and boxes as I had done the 
year before. 

Some two weeks after packing the potatoes 
I went inthe cellar to get afew potatoes to 
use, when to my great astonishment I found 
that the potatoes in the large bin had all heated 
except those near the top and sides; so I took 
off some twenty bushels from the top and then 
went to work with shovel and wheelbarrow to 
get them out. Those that I had taken from the 
top were also spoiled to such an extent that 
they kept on rotting so that we did not save 
more than three or four bushels out of the lot: 
those in the boxes and barrels are fine and 
sound yet, and I[ feel confident they will come 
out all right in the Spring if the temperature is 
not allowed to fall toolow in the cellar. 

Now, these being the facts, why the failure in 
the bin and the suecess in the barrels? I think 
that the bin was entirely too large, that the 
potatoes gave off a little moisture which wet 
the sand, and being in such great bulk it could 
not dry again, and as the sweet potato is in- 
clined to heat when in large masses, these nat- 
urely heated, and having a start could not cool 
agsin on account of the great bulk. The po- 
tatoes in the barrels on the other hand were in 
euch small bulk, that they had plenty circula- 
tion of air, and so could not heat. 

In keeping sweet potatoes the temperature 
should be kept between 45° and 60° Far. Ifthe 
temperature falls below 45° the potatoes will 
rot, if above 60° for any length of time they are 
apt tosprout. From my past experience and 
observation I should say it wae imposgible to 











keep sweet potatoes in large bulk, unless thor- 
oughly ventilated, by wooden tubes passing 
through the mass about 18 inches apart s0 as 
to carry off all the moisture. I think, however, 
it would be {safer to put them in barrels or 
shallow boxes or bins, where they should not be 
filled deeper than eight to ten inches. 

In conclusion I would gay, that it is as neces- 
sary to handle the potatoes carefully as it is to 
handle apples carefully if you wish to keep 
them: if a potato geis bruised it is almost sure 
to rot. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I hope others will give us 
their experience, and let us learn, if we can, how 
to succeed in keeping the potatoes with certain- 
ty and without loss. E. A. Rira.. 


ooo 


CULTURE OF BROOM CORN. 


Much depends for success on the character o/ 
the soil. It should be rich, friable, well-drain- 
ed, and free from stone, so as to admit of easy 
cultivation. Alluvial flats frequently meet 
these requisitions—hence the success which has 
attended the eulture of this crop along the 
borders of the Connecticut river, the Mohawk 
and theGenesee. It often succeeds well on the 
Western prairies where the soil is not too 
porous in character. Fresh prairie; as well as 
newly reclaimed low ground, does not do so 
well as after a few years cultivation with other 
crops. As the soil should be quite rich, the 
application of old manure answers an excellent 
purpose ; orif fresh manure is used, it should 
be finely broken with the harrow before turning 
under. A dressing of unleached ashes applied 
broadcast, at the rate of some twenty bushels 
per acre, or two or three times this amount of 
leached ashes, hasa good effect on broom-corn. 
If the same crop has been planted the previous 
year, the stalks should beturned deeply in with 
the plow. Successive crops may be taken from 
the same land without injury, if the broom- 
corn is cut before the seed torm, as is frequent- 
ly practiced. The whole surface should be 
made fine and mellow, and the rows made 
straight, either by a good marker, or with the 
horse-drill, placed in the hands of a workman 
who has an accurate eye and a steady hand. 

The time for planting varies with the latitude 
and the nature of the soil. It is usually done 
about the time of common corn-planting ; but 
on soils of mucky or porous character like 
drained swamps, which are more liable to late 
frosts than uplands, planting should be some 
days later. The seed is planted either in drills 
or in hills, If the soil has previously. been kept 

erfectly free from weeds, hand-hoeing will not 
i required, and drills may be adopted; but 
as most ground is more or less weedy, hills will 
be better. Broom-corn is usually planted two 
or three times as thick as common e¢orn, or in 
rows about three feet apart, with hills twenty 
inches or two feet in the row, and about eight 
stalks in the hill. If planted more thinly, the 
stalks are coarser and the brash not so good. 
The seed being smaller than common corn, 
should not be planted as deep—one inch, except 
on very porous soils. One peck to the acre is 
about the usual quantity of seed used, which 
will leave some chance for thinning out the 
hills. Some cultivatorsuse more seed and thin 
out more freely. This requires more _ labor, 
but gives a more even and perfect crop. Dif 
ferent varieties differ in size; the larger aud 
taller sorts being cultivated in New Jersey and 
farther south, and requiring more room than 
the smaller northern varieties. 

It is usual to pass the cultivator about three 
times between the rows, and to hand-hoe two 
or three times, as weeds require. A better way 
is to keep the cultivator running every week or 
ten days until the plants have grown so tall as 
to preclude it. If the soil is as clean as it 
should be, but little hand-hoeing will be needed, 
and cultivating with the horse will be cheaper 
and more efficient. 
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The crop is taken at two different periods— 
before the seed forms or while it is yet green, 
which gives the best brush; or when the seed 
is in the dough state, which is often most profit- 
able when there is a good market for it—the 
price of which sometimes varies from half a 
dollar to three or four dollars a bushel. Two 
different modes are adopted in securing the 
crop—one is to break the stalks down horizon- 
tally some twoor three feet from the ground, 
laying over two rows together, forming a sort 
of table, and after a few days to cut the brush; 
and the other is to cut it withovt breaking 
down, throwing it on the ground for a few days 
if the weather is dry. Different modes are 
adopted for the remainder of the process— 
sometimes the brush is piled in the field, well 
protected by stalks, while others draw it imme- 
diately under sheds, and lay it on poles or rails 
for drying, which is doubtless the best. Two 


poles placed horizontally at suitable distances} 


apart, support a stratum of the brush spread 
evenly abont two inchesthick. A building, the 
size mentioned by our correspondent, economi- 
cally filled, with sufficient spaces (or several 
inches,) between the layers for the free circu- 
lation of the air, would bold three to four tons 
of the brush, or what would be raised on six to 
iwelve acres. 

The seed is separated from the brush by a 
sort of comb er hatchel made of large clastic 
steel teeth. Wherelarge quantities are raised 
it is done by horse-power. 

The profits depend entirely on the manage- 
ment. It the soilis in excellent condition, and 
ig kept so by thorough cultivation, and a good 
market is secured, the crop often sells for 350, 
and sometimes $100 per acre. Here, as in all 
cases where a rich soil and superior manage- 
ment are required, there is more profit with suc- 
cess, than in raising ordinary farm crops, while 
want of success is attended with greater failure. 
It is so, for example, in raising tobacco—which 
however is au exhausting crop, while broom 
eorn is not at all so, it the seed does not form. 
Broom-corn has another advantage over tobac- 
co—namely, in being employed to render clean- 
er and neater every room in the dwelling, while 
the tendency of tobacco is to pollute and render 
offensive whatever it comes in contact with.— 
[ Co. Gent. 

_- +ee 

A PERMANENT INVESTMENT. 

There is nothing so lasting in farming as a 
thoroughly rich soil. It defies the frost and 
the sun, the drouth and the rain. You may 
rest content about it in winter. ‘There it is, a 
treasure in itself—and enduring. It will not 
run away; it will not be stolen, valuable as it 
is, and exposed as it is. 
away—except the rain sometimes. But 


No one carries it 
it is 


still soil; it only goes to enrich another man’s! 
| ness of tlavor, the productions ot warmer re- 


land, or wherever the water has a notion to 
When the ground is level, then the 
water even cannot carry it away. 

here is a permanent investment. 


earry it. 
So you see 


What a 


tained in other matter: that is manure. Ma- 
nure has the properties of grain, &e., but Nor 
in the ror of grain. It is like the rags that 
go into the mill, and come out paper. You buy 
the rags cheap, and sell the paper for a good 
price. So manure is a cheap form of grain, 
manufactured by the soil into grain. 

In this way your soil endures forever. It is 
a speculating mill with which you work to your 
advantage. The farmer, then, is a speculator: 
precisely what he is. And the more he knows, 
the better he succeeds. The wiser, the better 
he knows how to manage his soil—a thing in- 
But he 
must treat it kindly, if he wishes it to endure. 


trusted to him and his heirs forever. 


- — Oe 
Ameliorating Effects of Cultivation. 
There is scarcely a vegetable which we at 
present employ that can be found growing na- 
turally. Buffon states that our wheat is a tac- 
titious production, raised to its present condi- 
Rice, rye, bar 


that 


tion by the art of agriculture. 
ley, or cven oats, are net to be tound wild 
is to say, growing naturally in any part of the 
earth: but have been altered by the industry of 
mankind, from plants not now resembling them 
recognize 


disagreeable 


in such a degree as to enable us to 
; 


their relations. The acrid and 


Apium graceoleus has been transformed into the 
delicious celery : and the Colewort, a plant of 
scanty leaves, not weighing altogether half an 
ounce, has been improved into cabbage, whose 
leaves alone bear many pounds-- or into a cauli- 
flower of considerable dimensions, being only 
the embrye of a few buds, which, in their natu- 
not have weighed as 


ral state, would many 


grains. The Potato, again, qvhose introduction 
has added millions to our population, derives 
bitter 


grows wild in Chili and Montevideo. If any 


its origin from a small and root which 
of our readers are skeptical upon the subject of 
such metamorphosis, let them visit the fairy 
bower of horticulture, and they will perceive 
that her magic wand has not only converted 
the tough coriaceous covering of the almond 
into the soft and melting flesh of the peach, 
but that by her spells the sour sloe has ripen- 
ed into thedelicious plum, and the austere crab 


That 


this again has been made to sport in almost 


of our woods into the golden pippin. 


endless variety, emulating in beauty of form 


and color, in exuberance of fertility and rich- 


gions and more propitious climates.—| Dr, Paris 


on Diet. 
ece 





Th &y , . | ‘ : 
treasure it is indeed! a treasure in reserve—| Effect of Peas and Beans Upon the Soil, 
for there is the food for grain and produce. orl Peas and beans, as well as buckwheat, are 
such a thing a farmer may well be proud—| destructive to weeds, and give a mellow appear 


proud, not because it is his (for it is not—only | ance to the soil. 


In this respect they are profit- 


lent to him while he lives)—but because he is}able—and as such, can often be made available. 


permitted to use it. 

But this soil may be carried away atter al! 
by converting it into grain—the only way. The 
wealth is there for him to convert it thus. But 


—and here is the grand point—he must not ex-| 
° - j 
haust it. As he takes the strength out of the} 


| But, for several crops, they will not do. 


isome localities. 


The 


ea is Uncertain—and it is olten difficult to har- 
I 


vest—and is moreover aflected by the frost in 
Mildew also is an enemy to 
the pea. The three grains are good for the pur- 
poses we have enumcrated—and they will do 


earth, he must put it back again—not in the] for domestic uses—on a small scale, as needed. 
form he takes it from it—for that isgrain, grass,| Some people are inisled by the mellowness of 
fruit—but in the clements of those things con-| the soil after these rains, into the belief that 





they are enriching to theground, drawing large- 
ly from the atmosphere, &c. This is not car- 
ried out by experience; bui the contrary seems 
to be the case—for these grains draw largely 
fron the atmosphere. It is the mellowness of 
ground, and the freedom from weeds, that de- 
ceives’ these men. So far as these qualities 
(mellowness of the soil, and freedom from 
weeds) are concerned, the soil is benefitted. 
Otherwise it receives the greater injury, in the 
richness which these grains abetract. At least the 
after crops prove no advantage. Corn, or ans 
hard crops, will benefit the soil by abstracting 
strength from the atmosphere: this in conse- 
quence of the air finding its way more readily 
through the soil (by stirring it and exposing it), 
and thus imparting its properties of fertility to 
the soil; or rather, the soil abstracts it from the 
air. lt is in this way that tilling becomes 
manure, according the original signification 


term 
a7-?e 
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HUM-BUGS. 


Kind reauer, did you ever se¢e a hum-bug? 
and you have some knowledge 


the etudy of which has opened 


‘ ea, doubth SS, 
ol entomology, 
your eyes to the fact that right around and 
about us there are myriads of insects, which in 
the warm Summer months are busy—some 
kinds for the good of the horticulturist and far- 
mer, while others are found very injurious. 

Among those injurious to the farmer is the 
chinch-bug, a delighifully fragrant little fellow 
when you comein contact with him. 

It is said that the innocent little quail devours 
large numbers of them and grows fat thereon. 
But while the chinch-bug, sometimes appears 
in almost inconceiveable numbers, yet, he al- 
ways appears in the same shape and dress, con- 
sequently we may always know him. But the 
hum-bug, unlike the chinch-bug, appears in 
various shapes and colors, and while on being 
handled is often found equally odoriferous with 
the latter—yet his true character is not as read- 
ily discerned, and while the quail eschews 
him, yet, the dear people seem to love him 
dearly and hug him to their bosoms in all his 
ugly deformity, really mistaking him for a 
gold-bug, and entirely mistake hia true charac- 
ter, until posting himself upon them, he has 
wormed his way deeply into their pockets and 
dined on their greenbacks. Indeed greenbacks 
are now their favorite food. These bugs fly in 
the winter equally as well as in the summer 
geason, and while they are generally on the 
wing, yet, they sometimes locate. 

That you may know some of them, myself 
having made the subject of entomology a study, 
lL am able to inform you that while they appear 
to the uninitiated as public benefactors, and it 
issaid are numerous in the West at this time, 
appearing in the shape ef “itinerant tree ped- 
lers,” ‘Eastern tree agents,” “Wine plant 
pedlera,” &c., &e., yet they are of the biting 
class of insects, and on close examination you 
will generally discover the word “ humbug” on 
Look sharp that you are not 
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their backs. 
bitten by them. 
Mucoupin County, Ill. 
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PRUNING DWARF PEARS. 

There are many persons who do not seem to 
have any distinct idea of the object of pruning 
a tree. They seem tosuppose that trees should 
be pruned every year, and at some leisure time 
in the spring set in with ax and saw, andcut in- 
discriminately a branch here and another there, 
and we have not unfrequently seen an entir« 
tier of the lower branches removed from every 
tree in the orchard, after the trees had attain- 
ed to full one-third or one-half their natura! 
size, thus doing a degree of violence to the 
trees by entirely destroying the balance be- 
tween tne roots and the branches, that time 
can hardly ever repair. : 


Tbere 1s another class of cultivators who err 
as greatly on the otherside, and seldom prune 
at all, some believing that nature requires n 
aid in tuis respect, and others neglect it because 
they do vot know how and when prunin 
should tedone. Very little pruning is requirec 
for most inds of standard fruit trees, except the 
removal o!a few buds and branches when th 
trees aie young. But with trees cultivated a: 
dwarfs, tie case is somewhat different. In 
that case | ¢ different character of the twi 
plants vrouge. into union by budding or gratt- 
ing 18 to vz considered, and in order to kee) 
the body and oranches of the tree within prop 
er linnte and to establish and maintain th 
most desirable form to the top, and to insur 
the best and most perfect fruit, as well as t 
regulate the quantity according to the capacit) 
of the tree to mature—some care and skill ar 
required in pruning. 

The object of tte following engravings is t« 
‘lustrate and expia:: the management of tree: 
of this sind, particul irly the dwarf pear. 

The proper age for eetting the dwarf pear it 
the orcar! or garden, is when it has made tw« 
seasons’ gr>vtn trom the bud. The first year’s 
growth se’dom produces more than a singk 
stem like fiz L. Itis presumed that the nur 
seryman will cut it back to abou: 
one foot in height, in order tc 
cause the tree to branch low.— 
(See Fig. 1.) Allthe buds from 
the ground up to the height o 
six inches, should be rubbed off 
and such others left above as will 
be required to form a handsome 
well-balanced head. At thir 
stage >of the growth of the tree 
the most vigorous currents 0 
8ip will betothe central branches, 





Fig. 1. 


zin by cutting or pinching off the main stem 
ind leading branches as often as it is necessary 
o check the undue growth, to give additional 
strength to the lower branches, and eecure a 
somewhat pyramidal form to the tree. By neg- 
lecting it at this stage of the growth, and even 
yn to a second and third year after, we have 
seen many thrifty trees nearly ruined. For if 
hese overgrown side branches are neglected 
or a year or two, they will run up long and 
slender, leaving the branches below them weak, 
ind the tree all out of due proportion; and 
when these branches have been neglected 
through a second year’s growth it will be diffi- 
sult for any subsequent pruning to repair the 
avil and establish a well-balanced tree. But if 
he summer pinching is attended to, keeping 
ill the strongest growing branches checked, 
he weaker ones will acquire strength, and a 
well balanced, symmetrical head will be form- 
d, leaving but little to be done at the time of 
spring pruning. 





Fig. 2. 

Fig. 2, represents the tree after the first and 
‘econd years’ growth, from the time of trans- 
lanting. The spring pruning consists in again 
vutting off the leader, and shortening the side 
‘ranches as indicated by the cross marks ip 
he cut. If any branch takes too much of an 
ipward tendency, to give the desired form, the 
‘vil is easily remedied by pinching the end of 
he shoot just beyond a bud upon the upper side: 
rw if the growth is too upright, shorten the 
‘ranch, leaving a prominent bud for the con- 
inuation of the shoot on the under side. A 
ittle attention subsequently will be required to 
check the growth of any of the shoots that may 
ave a tendency to supersede the one that re- 
juires encouraging. By the same means, side 
ranches from any of the prominent limbs may 
»e made to shoot so as to repair any defects 
or lean places that may occur in the growth. 

Fig. 3, represents a tree in its third and 
‘ourth years, and the cross-marks will indicate 
he pruning required, and the proper form the 
tree should maintain. 

The tree may now be permitted to bear a doz- 
2n or two specimens of fruit, more or less, ac- 
-ording to the strength and vigor indicated by 
he growth. Without a well trenched and well 
manured soil, the tendency of dwarf trees is to 





Fig. 3. 
overbear, at the expense of the wood-producing 


force. When the natural equilibrium between 
the wood and fruit- producing forces is thus de- 
stroyed, the fruit, from excessive bearing, be- 
comes of inferior quality, and the tree gradual- 
ly declines and finally dies. All this, on a well 
prepared soil, may be remedied by proper care 
and training. Whena superabundance of fruit 
spurs appears they should be removed, and the 
tree allowed to bear no more fruit than it can 
ripen well, and at the same time make a healthy 
growth of branches. One of the most fatal and 
common errors in the cultivation of this kind 
of fruit arises from the reluctance on the part 
of the proprietor to thin the fruit to the stand- 
ard of the capacity of the tree to perfect. Ifan 
undue quantity of fruit is allowed to hang on 
the tree, it will be of small and inferior quality 
and frequently almost worthless, at the same 
time nearly destroying the tree; whereas, if the 
number had been reduced one-half, the remain- 
der would prove of large and superior quality, 
insuring the future growth of the tree, and an 
annual increasing product of excellent fruit. 

In the subsequent treatment of the tree, be- 
sides thinning the fruit with an unsparing hand, 
according to the vigcr of the tree (because the 
tendency of nature in every department is to- 
wards over-productiveness), care should be ta- 
ken to thin out any excess of branches that tend 
to crowd each other and prevent the healthy de- 
velopment of leaves, which are the organs of 
life and the sources whence the richness and 
perfection of the fruit is derived. 


PRUNING OTHER KINDS OF FRUIT TREES. 
Other fruit trees require more or less prun- 
ing, according to the natural habit of the par- 
ticular kind. The cherry, for instance, can be 
but little improved by pruning. In many por- 
tionsof the West the cherry tree is not altogether 








and here the process of training should be- 


produce a superabundance of fruit spurs and to 


athome. Owing te their luxuriant growth, and 
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the sudden alternations from heat to cold, the 
body on the south-easterly side frequently be- 
comes diseased. As a remedy for this evil, the 
treé at one year old in fhe nursery should be cut 
back to one foot in height in order to cause it 
to branch out as near the ground as possible.— 
Any leading branches that have a tendency in 
their overgrowth to rob any of the lower branch- 
es should be checked in their growth by pinch- 
ing offthe leading buds. This, and the removy- 
al of any interfering branches, while the tree is 
young, is generally all the pruning this kind of 
tree requires. 

Similar treatment is required for standard 
pears, with, perhaps, a little more care in re- 
moving interfering branches so as to secure a 
free open head. 

In regard to apples we also advocate such a 
course of treatment, and particularly for the 
prairie districts, as will secure a low head:— 
First, in order to avoid as much as possible the 
effect of heavy, prevailing winds ; and, second, 
to protect from the scalding effects of the sun 
npon the stem, which cause the destruction of 
many trees. From lew-headed trees the fruit 
can be more easily gathered without bruising 
and with less labor. With low-headed trees, 
too, grass and weeds are less liable to grow, and 
the ground will remain more mellow and moist. 
The same rule of early pruning, if applied to es- 
tablish a free, open head, will leave little to be 
done in the way of pruning after the tree 
comes into bearing. 


Peach trees of late have become so short-| 


lived among us, that there seems but little en- 
couragement to plant and train them, except 
in certain favored localities. The natural hab- 
itof the peach tree, while young, is to forma 
thick thrifty head, but as it advances in age 
the inner branches die out leaving ali the young 
wood upon the ends of the outer branches, and 
the fruit becomesinfericr. To remedy this, and 
to keep the head of the tree more within reach, 
the method recommended by Mr. Downing, of 
shortening-in every year one-third of the length 
of the shoots of last year’s growth, has been 
resorted to. But in large orchards this is a 
laborious work. ‘The same benefits may, in 
some degree, be secured, with much less labor, 


by thinning out every few years a portion of 


the outer branches at their junction with the 
larger ones. With care in this way a good 
round head may be preserved of young, vigor- 
ous, productive wood. 
as ~-eoe 
Tae Grare Beerte.—There is an insect, 
called by some the ‘‘ grape beetle,” which is 


very destructive to grapes in certain localities. | 


A grape grower at Poughkepsie, N. Y., says: 


My metnod of destroying the grape beetle, 


consists in picking the nimble animal off 
the vines by the thumb and forefinger, moist- 
ened to make the hold secure, and then press- 
ing to death between them. A gentleman of 


experience in grape culture informed me last! 


year, on hearing of my difficulty, that he 
thought it not improbable that I would suffer 
but a short time in this way, for, said he, a few 
years ago this same pest appeared for two or 
three years in the eastern part of this county, 
cutting off to a great extent the crop of grapes, 
but after a while the insect disappeared, and 
no further annoyance was experienced, 


GARDENING IN APRIL. 

In addition to the planting of fruit and other 
trees and shrubs, the vegetable or kitchen gar- 
den will claim special attention during the 
whole of this month. 

In the. first half, many of the hardier kinds 
of these will have been got in, such as peas, 
early potatoes, onion sets, &c. 
people, the bulk of the crops will yet remain 


Still, with many 


unsown. 

Where this is the case, no time should be 
lost in getting them into the ground; the soil 
will most likely be in excellent order—warm, 
friable and mellow; the seeds will germinate 
quickly, and grow right along, and there will 
probably be but a few days’ difference between 
those sown now, and those several weeks before. 
Cabbage, lettuce, beets, &c., after being hard- 
ened off, may now be transplanted from the hot- 
bed into the open ground, and seeds of each 
sown for succession. Main crops of beets, on- 
ions, carrots, parsnip and salsify, should be 
sown in drills 12 to 15 inches apari, and just 
as soon as they can be seen, the hoe should 
be run between the rows to destroy the first 
batch of weeds, and after the plants get up 
strong and well, the rows must be weeded out 
by hand, and the plants properly thinned out, 
say to three inches apart. 

The soil for all the above, should be deep, 
rich, light and clean; and frequent hoeings, 
thinning the plants, and freedom. from weeds, 
is essential to suecess—involving considerabl 
labor—but then a small space will yield large 
returns. 

Sow some of the varieties of Wrinkled Mar- 
row peas, to succeed the early sorts: hoe and 
stick the brush among those already up. Rad- 
ishes may be sown every two weeks to provide 
a succession, until hot weather comes; they 
may often be grown among other crops, and 
not interfere much—for instance, along the 
rows of early potatoes, and sprinkled thinly in 
the drills with carrots, parsnips, &e.; they will 
come off before the latter attain any size to be 
injured by them. 

Towards the end of the month, some snap 
beans may be sown in rows two feet apart and 
six inches apart inthe row. These should also 
be sown a row or two at atime every few weeks 
all the summer, as they may be had from the 
time the first crop comes in till killed by frost 
in the fall, by repeated sowings—and they are 





a most desirable vegetable. The same is also 
true of sweet corn—by sowing Adam’s or Dar- 
ling’s Early corn, now, and afterwards the Ever- 
green at intervals of a few weeks until July,a 
supply can as easily be had for the table all 
summer as not. 

Herss—Under this term are included those 
plants which are cultivated for use as flavoring 


ingredients in cooking, or for medicinal purpo- 
ses. Basil, Sweet Marjoram and Summer Savy- 
ory, are the most frequently cultivated annual 
lculinary herbs. Sow the seed thinly in rows. 
| Thyme and Sage are perennials, and may ke 


jraisedfrom seed, by cuttings, or by division of 


jthe old plants. Caraway, Dill and Coriander 
are raised from seed, Mint is rapidly multi- 
plied by division 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 
WINE MAKING IN MISSOURI. 


‘‘A Vintner” in the March number of the 
Rural World, has taken hold of that (at this 
time) very delicate subject of wine-making, 
with a vigor and earnestness that is much to 
be admired by every lover of the character of 
Missouri, as a wine-making State. We have 
no idea that “‘ A Vintner” had anything per- 
sonal or invidious in his mind in regard to Mr. 
Husman, but the very frequent occurrence of 
Mr. H’s name makes it at first sight appear so. 
This evidently arises from the fact of Mr. H, 
being, by general consent, regarded as the 
leader in the wine-making enterprise in Mis- 
souri, and this reference is the necessary conse- 
quence ol this high position. ‘ 

Some of the foree of “A Vintner's ”’ re- 
marks lost, unless we understand the real 
position of this State on the wine-making ques- 
tion. ‘The position taken by the State Horti- 
cultural Society, and fully endorsed by the 
wine-growers of the State in general, and Her- 
man in particular, was a high one indeed, and 
we sometimes thought that there was an almost 
invidious pointing across ‘‘the Father of 
Waters,’’ in the oft repeated boast of the adapt- 
ability of the ‘soil and sunny skies,” of our 
State, of the “millions of aeres of uplands 
east aside for general agricultural purposes, that 
were as well adap ed to the culture of the vine 
as the best wine districts “in France’—anda 
enccession of tolerably good seasons and fine 
success with new varieties, 
led to very extended discussions of the sugaring 
of grape juice, and ultimately, to the marked 
distinction that grated harshly with many 
good men, that only those samples that had no 
sugar or other ingredient in their composition 
but what was in the grape itself were to be called 


wine, and the 


wines; that those having sugar added were to be 
classed as cordials: while our old-fashioned 
gooseberry, currant, blackberry and other wines 


were degraded to the rank of mere beverages: and 
sometimes very hard words were used by com- 
mittees in this connection. Some of the wine- 
growers of other States, and of Illinois in par- 
ticular, felt touched in a tender spot, grinned but 
bore it: some did hint that sugar was used in 
wine-making in Herman before this last season, 
that there was more sugar shipped to Herman 
than was used in coffee; and some on the other 
hand who, perhaps, preferred hard whisky straight, 
said with much malevolence that Catawba 
should always be sugared to make it drinkable 
at all. Nay, it has been said that the much 
vaunted Delaware wine from Ohio was helped 
out by sugaring. 

Now, assuming that the fine wines of Her- 
man were formerly made without sugar, as has 
been so long and vehemently contended, and 
that last season the Catawba must “instead of 
weighing ninty or ninty-five, weighed only fifty- 
tivo. What wine could be expected trom 
such juice.” With “A Vintner,” we answer, 
“no wine at all, but vinegar:” and it would 
have been far better to have converted the en- 
tire vintage of 765 into vinegar, than inflict such 
a terrible blow on the fair fame of our State. 

An eminent horticulturist from another State 
recently remarks, in a private letter: “I was 
glad Mr. Husman came out with his statement, 
acknowledging the pursuit of Dr. Gall’s prac- 
tice. Unfortunately it militates against Mis- 
souri and Mr. H., as it is well known, that 
even at this present time in Bavaria, where 
wines are found made by addition of sugar and 
water, they are at once destroyed by the gov- 
ernment.” 

The Illinois members at the late State Hor- 
ticultural Meeting, tried hard to make a point, 
and turn the confession of the use of sugar to 
drag Missouri down from her high position ; 
the Alton Horticultural Society hits again, see 
Rural World of 15th February. All eyes are 
upon us, and we must now meet this point fully, 
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fairly and squarely —one of two things must be 
done, either lower the standard formerly taken 
by our State and destroy its prestige, and say 
that our past experience proves that in the 
average of years, sugar must be used, and still 
the vintage will rank as to real quality, good, 
better, best or extra, as the case may be; or let 
mere present living-selfishness be laid down at 
the shrine of honor, and say that we will afford 
to sell as vinegar, the vintage of one year in 
ten, that our honor be unsullied, and our good 
name stand untarnished. This isa great car- 
dinal, National question, it must be taken up 
as such, every individual must feel himself the 
guardian of his own honor, and that of the 
State; nothing is more worthy of the careful at- 
tention of the State Board, Horticultural Soci- 
ety and rural press, than the proper elucidation 
and settlement of this question. 

In arecent conversation with the head of a 
large wine concern in this State, he remarked 
that the late Missouri Wine Company went to 
the wall because they would cling with foolish 
pride to the mere idea PURE WINE: that the safe 
way for the pocket was to make a wine to please 
the consumer. 

All honor to these men for the attempt: if 
they did fail, they failed trying to do honor to 
the State. Now, that honor is fearfully en- 
dangered ! : 

Let us have calm, out-spoken opinion on this 
matter, and we will assuredly find that Hongsty 
is better than Poxicy. M. 

GRAPE TRELLISES. 

The usual manner of making grape trellises 
with wires running horizontally, is not only 
very objectionable, especially when the vines 
are trained with horizontal arms, but it isa 
much more expensive method than one consist- 
ing of two horizontal bars and perpendicular 
wires. Everybody who has made trellises in the 
ordinary manner is aware of the difficulty of 
keeping the wires straight, even if the posts to 
which they ere fastened are not more than 
eight feet apart, as the wires will contract and 
expand at every change of temperature, being 
loose on hot days and tight on cold ones. Be- 
sides, larger wires must be used, if put on hori- 
zontally, to support thefruitand the vine. But 
the moat serious objection that 1 have found is, 
that the wires, unless very near together, are 
not where they are most needed when the young 
bearing shoots first start, for they niust be tied 
to something to support them when only a few 
inches long, or they are very liable to be broken 
off by heavy driving rains. 

If the wires are eight inches apart (which is 
nearer than the usual custom to place them,) 
the young shoot must be at least twelve to fif 
teen inches long before the strength of the vine 
will admit of ite being tied to the horizontal 
wire; besides, when tied, the strings will allow 
the shoot to slip lengthwise of the wire, and 
often it will crowd or become entangled with its 
neighbors. To tie the vine very tight to the 
wire would cause it to become girdled as it ex- 
panded in growth. 

The above are but a few of the difficulties 
which I have had tovovercome in using the 
common grape trellis with horizontal wires or 
bars, and to avoid these difficulties, I have 
adopted upon my own grounds a trellis with 
horizontal bars and perpendicular wires. It is 
built in the following mamner: select posts of 
good, hard, durable wood, of from four to six 
inches in diameter, and six anda half feet long ; 
set them in the ground two and a half feet deep, 
and in a line with the vines, and eight feet 
apart—that is, if the vines are that distance 
apart; a post should be placed between each 
two vines, at equal distance from each. When 
the posts are set, nail on strips two and a half 
to three inches wide and one inch thick, one 
strip or bar being placed one foot from the 
ground, and the other at the top of the posts. 
Then take No. 16 galvanized iron wire and put 





it on perpendicularly, twisting it around the 
lower and upper bar, each wire being placed 
just where the upright bearing shoots are to 
grow. 

It is well not to put on the wires until the 
vines are ready for training, and then lay down 
the arms by the side of the lower bar, and make 
a mark on it where each wire is to be put, be- 
fore fastening the arm; then remove the arms 
to one side while putting onthe wire. Ifa wire 
should not be in the exact place where it is 
wanted, it can be easily moved to the right or 
left, provided it is only twisted around the bars. 
The distance between these upright wires will 
differ according to the variety of vine, as the 
distanee between the buds varies very material- 
ly in different varieties, but usually from eight 
to twelve inches will be the proper distance, 
sometimes wiring at every bud, and with others 
only at every alternate one. 

It will be readily seen that in thie mode of 
making a trellis, when the young shoots start, 
they can be tied on any time when necessary ; 
and there is no need, nor is it judicious, to tie 
them tight to the wire; they should be left at 
least one inch from it, the two shoots being tied 
to the one wire. The cost of the wire is less 
than when large horizontal wires are used. The 
arms should be fastened to the lower bar, either 
by strips of leather tacked on, or by tarred twine 
tied round the arm and the lower bar. It is 
impossible for me to give anything like a 
correct estimate of the cost of building a 
grape trellis after this plan, because the dif- 
ferent materials used in its construction are 
very variable in price; besides, that which 
would constitute the greater part of the expense 
in one section of the country might be least of 
itin another. Galvanized iron wire should al- 
ways be used in preference to any other. It 
costs from three to five cents per pound more 
than the common annealed wire, but its lasting 
qualities areso much greater that it fully com- 
pensates for the additional] expense.—[ Fudler. 





TRAINING THE PEACH. 

There is no doubt that the peach tree is 
abused in this country. We lay all to the 
frost—or most; but the frost is Jess guilty than 
we imagine. 

We grow our trees too large : this is no doubt 
a fault. In Asia, where the peach grows wild, 
it isashrub. That is nature. Here we train 
it into atree—and a compact one at that. The 
peach wants to be near the ground; it wants to 
be spread so as to let in the sun and air plenti- 
fully. Hence some of our most successful 


growers of the peach train their shrubs—not 
trees—in the form ot a wheel—the limbs, the 
spokes, radiating from the stem in the centre. 
On this spread lies the sun—and the least air 
touches every fruit. 

This is the natural condition of the peach— 
not exactly the wheel form—but nearness to 
the ground, and a chance (in the spread) for 
the full and earlier maturity of the fruit. Let 
the branches with their fruit just ’scape the 
ground: eighteen inches above is high enough. 
Cut it off that length when transplanted, and 
train the limbs as directed above. F.G. 





JEFFERSON County (Mo.) AcricuLtuRAL So- 
cieTy.—We are pleased to state that our sister 
county of Jefferson has determined to have a 
Fair the coming fall. A Society has been or- 
ganized, Directors elected, and everything bids 
fair for a fine exhibition of the products of the 
farmers of that County. It has not yet been 
determined where tie Fair Grounds will be lo- 
cated. The Directors are instructed to receive 
bids for the location, and the point offering the 





best inducements will doubtless be selected. 





Warsaw (Ills.) Horticultural Society. 


Met on Friday evening, March 30th. The Com- 
mittee on Fruits, reported the following lists: 

Apples for Market and Profit.—Early Harvest, Red 
June, Maiden’s Blush, Fall Wine, Winesap, Ben Davis, 
Jeneton, Rome Beauty, Smith’s Cider and Ladies’ 
Sweeting. 

Apples for Family Use.—Early Harvest, Sweet 
June, Benoni, Summer Pearman, Fameuse or Snow, 
Fall Wine, Red Astrachan, Fall Pippin, American 
Golden Russet, White and Yellow Belleflower, Hub- 
bardston’s Non-Such, Jonathan, Peck’s Pleasant, 
Rambo, Jeneton, Zsopus Spitzenburg, Westfield Seek- 
no-Further, Winesap, Ladies’ Sweeting, Talman’s 
Sweeting, Newtown Pippin, White Winter Pearmain 
and Small Romanite. 

Pears.—Madeline, Bartlett, Buffum, Belle Lucrative, 
Seckel, Flemish Beauty, Duchess d’Augouleme, Beur- 
re Diel, Osband’s Summer, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Vicar of Winkfield, Easter Beurre, Tyson, Rostieszer, 
White Doyenne, Winter Nelis and Doyenne d’Ete. 

Cherries.—The Early Richmond, Early Purple 
Guigne and May Duke, for market and sure crops; 
and for high quality for family use, Gov. Wood, Black 
Tartarian, Reine Hortense, Knight’s Early Black and 
Elton. 

President Gregg thought we should plant Yellow 
Belleflower for future rather than the present bearing ; 
had known them to bear well in old orchards in Ohioj; 
had found the Newtown Pippin a slow grower and 
late bearer. 

Mr. Hammond would only plant Yellow Belleflower 
for family use, as an excellent apple when they do 
bear, which is not until they are twelve to fifteen years 
old, while the White Belleflower bears at five years old. 

Mr. Bliss was glad to hear that Yellow Belleflower 
bears at twelve years old, as he has a tree of that age 
this spring which has never done anything for him yet. 

Mr. Marsh says the Yellow Belleflower bears well 
along the Bluffs, bordering the rapids. 


Mr. Hammond said he grafted May Duke and Early 
Richmond on Morello Suckers and Seedlings; sees 
no difference in suckering; said he planted his first 
apple orchard thirty feet apart, bis secund one twenty- 
two feet, and his third twenty-four feet, and adopts the 
latter as the best distance. Some trees, upright grow- 
ers, like the Red June and Newtown Pippin, require 
less space, while such large spreading trees as the 
Ben Davis and the Belleflowers may require more. 


Mr. Marsh, in planting an orchard of 100 trees, 
planted 50 Winesaps, 25 Jeneton and 25 Summer and 
Fall apples, and said that Dr. Griswold told him the 
mistake he made wasin not planting 99 Winesaps in 
100 trees. All agreed that the Winesap bears early 
and largely, ard is the most profitable apple grown 
here, coming into bearing three years sooner than 
Jenetons. 

Mr. Hammond, in reply to questions, said he plants 
on the top of ground thoroughly prepared by trench- 
plowing, digs no holes, but scrapes out a place, sets 
his trees and plows to them, cultivates eight years 
and seeds down to clover. 

Geo. W. Coster made the following statement of 
the results of his special farming in the raising of 
Sweet Potatoes lastyear. He bought a barrel Yellow 
Nansemonds for seed; one half bushel rotted; two 
bushels of good seed ; sprouted them in a hot-bed 4x16 
feet, gathered three sets of sprouts, in all about 13,000, 
planted them in sandy loam on the bluff, deeply 
plowed, well harrowed and thrown into ridges 10 
inches high by back-furrowing, ridges 3} feet apart. 
and plants set 16 inches apart in the ridges; raised 
and sold 350 bushels at an average price of $1 50 per 
bushel, thus realizing $525 from the one acre or & 
little more of ground occupied; cultivated with the 
hoe; prevented the vines from taking root at the 
joints by pulling them up and throwing on the ridges; 
found his best potatoes where his drainage was best. 

President Gregg, in dry seasons, had raised good 
crops of Sweet Potatoes in clay loams. 

Mr. Bliss moved that in view of the importance of 
knowing at what distance apart trees should be 
planted, the Committee on Fruits be requested to re- 
port on that subject at the next meeting, which was 
carried. 

Mr. Hammond said that Mr. Whitney, of Lee coun- 
ty, who has orchards containing 20,000 trees, plante 
16 feet apart, while Mr. Dunlap, “ Rural,” plants 20 
feet apart. 

President Gregg favors close planting, say 20 feet. 

It was stated that the Ben Davis bears even earlier 
than the Winesap. 

On motion of Geo. B. Worthen, the Society adjourn- 
ed to meet at Concert Hall, (which was kindly tender- 
ed for that purpose by Fay 8. Worthen,) on Friday 
afternoon, April 27th, 1866, at 2 o’clock. 

N. W. Buss, Secretary. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
WILL FRUIT-GROWING PAYP 
The great question with most men in these 
times of high prices, when contemplating any 
new utdertakin;: is, will it pay? And it cer- 
tainly is right and important that they should 
satisfy themselves before commencing any new 
business, that it will pay. The question at the 
head of this article is often anxiously asked by 
ihose contemplating setting out an orchard. 
The writer of this van testify from experience 
and observation tha: it does ‘‘ pay” in more 
ways than one. As preventives of disease, 
my experience is that ripe fruits are worth more 
than all the drugs in the apothecary shop. 
Give me plenty of good ripe truit as my daily 
food, and T know fro: experience that I will 
have but little use for the nauseous fruits of the 
drug shop. And our Lest physicians not only 
tell us that good ripe fiuits properly used, are 
a great preventive of «disease, but that they 
are a reliable remedy in many cases. With this 
view of the case, will it not pay to grow fruit? 

But many people seem to think less of their 
health than they do of the dimes, so 
they work on in the ‘‘good old way,” and 
live on ‘Hog and Hominy,” through winter, 
spring and summer without the use of fruit, 
because they are too shiftless to grow it. And 
is it not safe to assert that many such are over- 
taken by sickness in the fall, which might have 
been prevented by a free use of ripe fruit, and 
they forced to pay a doctor’s bill large enough 


to cover the cost ofa good sized orchard. Fruit 
rowing will pay in a money point of view. 
Rot, of course, e.erywhere alike. 

And then all kinds of fruit will not do well 
in every locality. Some kinds of truit are fine 
for family use, while they are not profitable for 
market. Nor is every place, or all kinds of 
soil, adapted to the growing of all kinds of fruit. 

Therefore, the planter should study his own 
family wants, the suitableness of his situation, 
the soil, the kind of fruit he proposes to grow— 
for home use, and for market. Many, it not 
all, of our best fruits may be profitably grown 
within the range of the circulation of the Rural 
either for family use or market, and made to 
“pay” in a bountiful return otf health-giving 
fruit and greenbacks. 

At least such is the experience of fruit-growers. 

Woodburn, Iil. RvRa ist. 


2 oe 
PresEeRVING FLowers 1n Sanp.—Take finest 
river or lake sand and wash it perfectly clean. 
Heat it very hot, and while hot mix it thorough- 
ly with stearic acid in the proportion of one 
pound of acid to 100 pounds of land. Let it 
cool. Take a small sieve and fasten boards to 
the bottom to keepthe sand from falling through. 
Place enough sand in the sieve to hold the 
flowers in position, not covering them; then 
with a sheet of paper twisted in the form of a 
funnel, carefully let the sand pass between, 
around and over the flowers, covering them all 
about half an inch. Set in a place where the 
sand will remain at a temperature of about 70 
degrees. The Jength of time in which they 
must remain in the sand depends upon the 
thickness of the leaves and petals, varying from 
seven to twelve or more hours. This must be 
determined by experience. When they have re- 
mained sufficiently long, remove the boards 
carefully from the bottom of the sieve and let 
the sand runout. The flowers should be picked 
when dry. 
By this process the Color and shape of the 
flowers are perfectly preserved, and they will re- 
main so an indefinite time. 





APPLE BORER—CURE. 
Ep. Rurat Wortp: I send you the follow-| 
ing cure for the apple borer. Take one pint of 
tar, one pint of soft soap, and half a pound of 
flour of sulphur—melt them together, and while 
it is warm paint it on the tree five or six inch- 
esup. The borer will not attack that tree the 
same year. Putitonin April or beginning of 
May every year. Wood ashes are good, and 
coal ashes are much better, placed round the 
tree to keep them off, the rain will splash the 
coal ashes up the tree three or four inches.— 
Che sulphur in the ashes is what kveps them 
off I think—no insect will go about sulphur. 
The first recipe is the surest. It will also keep 
off rabbits, if painted up two feet high. I have 
used it fortwenty years, and have now an old 
orchard that is quite free from the apple borer. 
B. F. Dunxiey, Dunksburg, Mo. 
| Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
IMITATIO CHRISTI. 
TEXTS FOR WINE GROWERS. 


“Give them water, of Gall, to drink.”’ 
Jeremiah, ix: 10. 
‘‘Make thein drink the water of Gall.” 
Idem, xxiii: 15. 
“Their grapes are grapes of Gall—their clus- 
ters are bitter.” 
Deuteronomy, xxii: 32. 
“Thy silver has become dross: thy wine 
mixed with water.”’ 
Isaiah, i: 22. 
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SWEET AND SOUR APPLES. 

The West has too much sweet and sweetish 
fruit. For cooking purpoees this will not do; 
and not uniformly for cider. A tart apple, 
containing the spice and flavor, ie always 
grateful—is healthful—bas an excellent effect 
upon the system, especially when baked. Cook- 
ing improves fruit, as it does most edibles, 
particularly sour, as it lessens the acid and im- 
proves the quality. A sweet, or sweetish ap- 
ple, is very grateful to some palates when serv- 
ed hot from the oven, or even cold. Itis also 
nutritious, compared with sour fruit. But all 
tastes do not relish it. We have observed, and 
so have others, a want of acid and sub acid 
fruit. When we look to the proportion, there 
is astill greater lack. It is not that the sorts 
cannot be had: they are appropriate to the 
West. No orchard is perfect without a good 
share of acid and sub-acid fruit. F.G. 

[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.} 
Meramec Horticultural Society. 
Evreka Scuoou Hovss, April 5th, 1866. 

The Eighty-eighth Meeting of the Society was held 
as above; President Harris in the Chair. Minutes of 
former meeting read and adopted. A package of 
seeds was given in charge of the Secretary for the 
Society, by Dr. A. W. McPherson, consisting of Pines 
and other tree seeds, and indigenous Clover and other 
seeds. The consideration ef the Catalogue of the 
American Pomological Society was finished. 

The President announced the next meeting to be 
held at the house of Dr. A. W. McPherson, Allenton, 
on the first Thursday of May. 

Executive Committee reported baving a series of 
essays and addresses, to be delivered during the sum- 
mer meetings, in course of arrangement. 

Fruit Committee reported very fine extra large Wine 
Saps by Jas. Brown; Lansinburg, by Mr. Davis; 
Jenetons of admirable character by Mr. Harris and 


Dr. McPherson. An excellent article of apple butter 
made from Wine Sap by Mr. Harris, and an excellent 











sample of Blackberry Wine by John 8. Seymour. 
Flower Committee reported Boquets from Misses 
Mary Harris and Ann Muir. Adjoined, 
Wa. Min, Secretary. 
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THE GRAPE VINES. 

We are now sending out the Premium Grape 
Vines. We have sent some by Express, some 
by Mail. All are notfyet [sent however: but 
our club agents should be on the look out for 
them. Don’t let the roots. be exposed to the 
air. Plant as soon as possible in a deeply 
spaded place in the garden, or in any good soil. 
They should be planted about eight feet apart. 
tf good care is given them, they will produce 
fruit another year. 





BACKWARD SPRING. 
Spring has returned much‘ later than ‘usual 
At this 
writing (April 14th) but§little seeding has been 
done. The grass hardly affords a bite for stock 
—but the weather is now fine, and farmers are 


She is nearly a month behind band, 


pushing ahead with ali their strength. Nota 
day or hour should be foolishly spent. Early 
planting in this climate is important. The 


warm rains of Spring are required to push veg 
etation forward so as to resist the drouths of 
summer. The prospects for fruit are very flat- 
tering — apples, pears, plums, &c., 
promise abundantly. The peach crop is flat- 
of St. but north of that 
point nearly all are destroyed. Grape vines 
have winter unharmed.— 
Strawberry plants never passed through the 
winter with A year ago last winter 
they were badly used up. On the whole the 
winter has been very favorable. It has been a 
very dry winter. The temperature has been 
ordinarily even. The wheat and 
barley crop generally look well. ‘There was 
little upheaval of plants by thawing and freez- 





cherries, 


tering south Louis: 


gone through the 


less injury. 


more than 


ing. On the whole the prospects are flattering 
for farmers. 
bnew 

per At a recent visit to Hillsboro, Jefferson 
county, Mo., we called upon Messrs Clark & 
Reppy, Editors and Proprietors of the Jefferson 
County Leader, they are young, 
publish a spicy paper and are getting a large 


energetic men, 


circulation. Our advertising patrons would do 
well to give them some patronage. 

ae 

CROUP. 


Almost daily we are called upon to ebronicle 
the death of some loved one, by this dread dis- 
ease, which often takes its victim away from 
loving parents with only very short notice. 
Every mother should supply herself with Coe’e 
Cough Balsam, for it is no exaggeration to say 
it will cure ninety-nine cases in every one hun- 
dred, if taken in season. There are very many 
mothers who will tell you they owe the life of 
some dear one to this wonderful medicine. One 
very desirable quality is that it leaves no bad 
effect, it being perfectly harmless. In cases of 
cough, hoarseness or tickling in the throat, it 
has no equal. 

—- —— 

An Articte or True Merit.—* Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches”’ are the most popular arti- 
cle in this country or Europe for Throat Dis- 
eases and Coughs, and this popularity is based 
upon real merit, which cannot be said of many 
other preparations in the market which are 
really but weak imitations ot the genuine Troches 
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THE OLD HOUSE FAR AWAY. 
The wild birds warble, the silvery rills 
Sing cheerily round the spot, 
And the peaceful shade of the purple hills, 
Falls dim on my mother’s cot; 
Its windows are low, and its thatch is low, 
And its ancient walls are grey ; 
Oh! I see it! I love it! where’erI go! 
The old house far away! 


The little clock ticks on the parlor wall, 
Recording the passing hours ; 

And the pet geranium grows rank and tall, 
With its brilliant scarlet flowers ; 

And the old straw chair so cozy and low, 
Where mother sat knitting all day ; 

Oh! Isee it! I love it! where’er I go! 
That old house far away! 


Dear mother! how plainly I see her now, 
Reclining in that old arm chair, 

With the sunset resting on her brow, é 
That was once so smooth and fair; 

With her crimpled border white as snow, 
And her once dark hair now grey, 

Oh! I see it! I love it! where’er I go! 
In that old house far away! 


Not all the treasures the world affords, 
The riches of land and sea, 

Nor all the wealth of earth’s proud lords, 
Can blot from my memory 

The roof that sheltered each dear, dear head, 
And the humble floor of clay, 

Where the feet I loved were wont to tread, 
Tn the old house far away! 





——~t ee 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World. } 
Reading in the Farmer’s Family. 

Under this caption we do not intend to call 
attention to that vastly important class of works 
that bear directly upon the every day life and 
experience of the farmer—but to notice some 
circumstances connected with the domestic 
circle, with the fireside enjoyments of every 
house in the land. We refer to the controling 
influence that is exerted on a home by its light 
reading. 

There are some remarkable features in regard 
to the reading of the present day. One is the 
growing dislike of bound books and the vast increase 
of journal and pamphlet literature—and as a con- 
sequence the neglect of good family libraries. 

There is nothing solid, instructive or elevating 
in the current literature of the present day. 

Railroad traveling has given currency to 
light, frothy, exciting reading, to say nothing 
of the vast amount that is truly pernicious or 
horribly depraving, that is permeating society 
in ite every vein, and destroying the taste, sen- 
timents, habits and feelings of the entire com- 
munity. Ithas been truly said: ‘‘Tell me the 
company a man keeps, and I will tell you the 
kind of man he is;’’ and it can be said with 
equal, if not greater truth, tellus the reading and 
songs of a people, and we will tell you the kind of 
people they are. 

How often we see the farmer or some one of 
his family traveling per rail to the city, to 


-lof speculation and ease; a weariness of the 


“wile” away the tedium of travel, this journal 
or that magazine or novelette, is got on the 
cars, lightly read and taken home, where it is 
read with eager earnestness, a pleasant excite- 
ment is felt in it, and every one that reads wants 
more. The wily ‘“‘to be continued,” induces 
the wish for anéther number; if this bewitch- 
ing tale ends, another begins, ‘to be continued 
in our next,” till the miserable exciting trash 
becomes, like its kin tobacco and whisky a per- 
fectly diseased craving. We pass over its ef- 
fects on the minds absorbed in the busy whirl 
of speculative and competative life in the city, 
where a few dollars a year in instructive read- 
ing is felt too heavy; but where put out asa week- 
ly drain its impoverishing as well its poisonous 
effect is never felt. But we ask its effects upon 
the calm, quiet, reflective operations of every- 
day life in the secluded country home, and we 
think they will prove the most disheartening 
signs of the present day. Let us look into this 
serial literature so much in fashion, and ask, 
with all their boasting and proud pretentions, 
what amount of knowledge, how many really 
valuable ideas, are to be found there, compared 
with the trash, the twaddle, the disgusting slang, 
with which they are made up? What are its 
effects when admitted into these peaceful abodes? 


A dislike of the country, of its occupations 
and associations; a desire for the city with its 
dress, and excitement and dissipation; a distaste 
for labor, a disrespect for the laborer; a love 


slow productive operations of nature; a haste 
to become rich; the destruction of all ad- 
miration of the strong, manly, noble self- 
reliance of the man and woman, and the 
sinking into a sentimental craving after the 
sickly, effeminate, dissipated gandy city fop or 
coquette. The heart, the strong conservative 
sense of the rural population, is being rapidly 
destroyed by the literature of the times ; and un- 
less parents see that the literature that is ad- 
mitted into their families is of the right kind, 
unless active steps are taken to change the di- 
rection of the public taste into better channels 
(and this can best be done by beginning in our 
rural homes), we as a people will be wrecked 
on the rocks of social degradation and national 
dishonor. M. 


e+. 
The Right Way the Best. 

The ancients preached temperance, virtue, 
&c. Their successorsdid the same thing. And 
we—we are doing it also. Why? Is-there no 
significance here? Does all this teaching by 
the wisest and best men, mean nothing? The 
nations—civilized nations—have adoptel it. 
Yet there are those who oppose it—there always 
have been—and what men are they? This 
should decide the matter. It decides it whether 
we will, or whether we will not. It is happier 
then to be virtuous—to be honest—to be tem- 
perate—to be good. If so, unbridled license 
must be unhappy, and its advocates the rebuked 
of mankind. So will it probably always be in 
civilized nations. 

ened ot 

The poet is the happiest of mortals, but al- 

ways pondering on tears, 








The Preciousness of Littleness. 


Little martin-boxes of homes are generally the 
most happy and cozy; little villages are nearer 
to being atoms of a shattered paradise than 
anything we know of; and little fortunes bring 
the most content, and little hopes the least dis- 
appointment. 

Little words are the sweetest to hear, little 
charities fly furthest, and stay longest on the 
wing ; little lakes are the stillest, little hearts 
the fullest, and little farms the best tilled. Lit. 
tle books are the most read, and little songs 
the dearest loved. And when Nature would 
make anything especially rare and beautiful, 
she makes it little—little pearls, littlediamonds, 
little dews. 

Agar’s is a model prayer, but then it is a little 
one, and the burden of the petition is for little, 
The Sermon on the Mount is little, but the last 
dedication discourse was an hour. The Roman 
said:—Veni, vidi, vici—I came, saw, conquer- 
ed—but dispatches now-a-days are longer than 
the battles they tell of. 

Everybody calls that little that they love best 
on earth. Weonceheard a good sort of aman 
speak of his little wife, and we fancied that she 
must be a perfect bijou of a wife. We saw her, 
and she weighed 210; we were surprised. But 
then it was no joke, the man meantit, He 
could put his wife in his heart and have room 
for other things besides; and what was she but 
precious, and what could she be but little? 

We rather doubt the stories of great argosies 
of gold, we sometimes hear of, because Nature 
deals in littles almost altogether. Life is made 
up of littles, death is what remains of them all. 
Day is made up of little beams, and is glorious 
with little stars. 

Multum in parvo—much in little—is the 
great beauty of all that we love best, hope for 
most, and remember the longest. 

betas: heme 


THE POET. 

In our youth the humblest objects seem the 
dearest—those which are not generally given 
to the world, because they are thought too hum- 
ble, when it is too sacred they are. Transplant 
these to the world, and they will be adopted at 
once. This is not only true poetry, but a secret 
with the true poet. He avoids the beaten path 
which crushes the flower, but will prize the 
daisy turned down by the share—will come to 
rescue the lost maiden, even with the scowl of 
the world against him. His impulse he trusts 
to; and if he is the true man, it will make him 
the true poet. The poct must be fearless, giving 
himself—that self must be purified, presentable. 

A Swariinc Disposition.—We are very apt 
to be harsh to those who are not like us—sim- 
ply because they are different from us. As 
well might they be harsh toward us; and that 
is just what they are—down on each other for 
what the other has not. As well find fault with 
blue eyes because you have black, and vice versa. 
Not so does nature teach us. The different 
flowers in a flower-garden are all satisfied with 
each other—perfectly. The hawk thinks no 
more of himself than the ground-bird, though 
he kills the ground-bird. He kills it for food— 
not from a motive of pride or superiority. 
But man must be snarling at his fellow—and 
yet made in the image of his Creator, and en- 
dowed with intellect and reason. 


© ESE er baer ee TROT, 

It is nobler to dry up the tear and alleviate 
human woe, that to attain the highest pinnacle 
of human glory—one is eternal when the other 
has faded, 
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[Writtc: for Colman’s Rural World.) A Thought About Books. bring ruin if not kept in continual operation. 
OUR NOTIONS. These books (arranged in rows) are, how 


We have our notions. Are wesure they are 
right? We think they are, and we maintain 
theni. But they are more or less wrong—with 
ignorant men more than with the better inform- 
ed-—and the ignvrantcling the more tenaciously 
totheirs. Here is an error that is doing un- 
told mischief. We speak much about the 
practical, the useful. Here is something at the 
very fountain of our practice. According to 
our notion do we do our work, and conduct our- 
selves. If the notion is wrong, it is to our in- 
jury. And this it is in too many cases. Some- 
times a whole life is controlled by a wrong no- 
tion—wrong in the start—but persisted in, be- 
cause a hobby made of it or held by prejudice. 
It is prejudice that too often—shall we say gen- 
erally?—rules mankind. I muy have my 
notion about feeding wy cattle, or treating my 
neighbor. I may injure both my neighbor and 
my caitle. If I persist in it, I become head- 
strong—nw judgment perhaps permanently dis- 
torted. How careful we should be not to stick 
to an opinion unless it is approved by intelli- 
gent assent, and by success. If we ‘‘know it 
all,” and persist in it, weshall neverknow. We 
should know that other people are entitled to 
an opinion as well as we. They are but our- 
selves in anotherindividuality. We must learn 
to respect each other. Let us try and do it. 
Let us try and investigate our opinion, and see 
whether it corresponds with men who know 
more than we. This a very excellent way. 
Ah, what evil wrong opinion has done in the 
world. And we are all of us contributing to 
swell it. Weshall be happier and more pros- 
perous if we reform our opinions. We are but 
as other men—not better; and facts are facts 
the world over for all men: they admit of no 
distinction: one man’s fact is as good as an- 
other’s, for itis fact—sim ply the truth of nature. 
Why then should we make a distinction where 
there is none? TRUTH. 


The thought of death is aterrible one. Yet, 
when dead, we shall not know that we are in 
eur graves. We shall not know that the 
grave is dark—because weshall know nothing. 
We shall not even know the length of time 
we are asleep in the grave. A _ million 
years are but a point of time to the dead—the 
merest, shortest point, not recognizable. The 
man who dies wakes, as it were, the next mo- 
ment—so soon, that there appears no inter- 
vening space at all. Death is but the immedi- 
ate door to the morning of theresurrection. In 
this view—and this is the only true view—-death 
is indeed a terrible thought—for with all our 
responsibility and our acts upon us, we go at 
once into our Maker’s presence the moment we 
die, though the term of death be one of innv- 
merable ages—for the dead take no note of 
time. Our day of probation, therefore, is our 
present time: there is no delay after life closes. 
Eternity then opens at once with all its reali- 
ties. How near then are we at the door of these 


things! any moment may take us hence. Did 
we ever realize this? It becomes us to live so 
a8 always to be ready. F.G. 





still!—they seem like the corpses of their 
authors. Their pages, here in my possession— 
were looked upon by these writers—venerable, 
illustrious men. More; these pages were 
not only looked upon by their writers, but they 
are their very brains—the living self of the 
author, which made him that: forit is this su- 
perior mind, knowledge, that makes great men. 
Here they are—but silent. So they are within 
their graves. Well, it is a comfort to think 
that we havethem here, their better part. What 
a privilege! Do we realize it? Ah! it is a 
treasure. What power they handed down to 
us—if we would but take advantage of it. I 
tremble when I think that the very faces of 
these men—Shakespeare, Goethe, looked upon 


what I am now gazing at. 
-———_——__\__+0- 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
How to Bake an Apple. 


Take out the core, and fill with sugar, sea- 
soning the sugar with nutmeg, Jemon or what- 
ever flavor is relished. Bake slow, and thor- 
oughly done. Do not pare the apple, as some 
do, as the peel is a conductor of heat, and will 
cook your apple more readily: indeed it is dif- 
ficult to bake an apple without its coat. Sweet 
apples may thus be made the sweeter, and to 
some palates, more delicious. The Seek-no- 
further is improved by it. Buta tart apple is 
most benefitted by it—a sour, tasteless apple, 
most of all. The dish forms a tit-bit. 





SABBATH PHYSIOLOGY. 


The Almighty rested one-seventh of the time 
of the creation, commanding man to observe 
an equal repose. The neglect of this injunc- 
tion will always sooner or later bring mental, 
moral, and physical death. 

Rest is an invariable Jaw of animal life. 
The busy heart beats ever, from infancy to age, 
and yet for a large part of the time itis in a 
state of repose. 

William Pitt died of apoplexy at the age of 
forty-seven. When the destinies of nations 
hung in a Jarge measure on his doings, he felt 
compelled to give an uuremitting attention to 
the affairs of State. Sabbath brought no rest 
to him, and soon the unwilling brain gave signs 
of exhaustion. But his presencein Parliament 
was conceived to be indispensable for explana- 
tions and defense of the public policy. Under 
such circumstances, it was his custom to eat 
heartily of substantial food, meat highly sea- 
eoned, just before going to his place, in order to 
afford the body that strength, and to excite the 
mind to that activity deemed necessary to the 
high tension. Both brain and body perished pre- 
maturely. 

Not long ago, one of the most active business 
men of England found his affairs so extended 
that he deliberately determined to devote his 
Sabbaths to his accounts. He hada mind of a 
wide grasp. His views were so comprehensive, 
so far-seeing, that wealth came in upon him 
like a flood. He purchased a country seat at 
acost of four hundred thousand dollars, deter- 
mining that he would now have rest and quiet. 
But it was too late. As he stepped on his 
threshold, after a survey of his late purchase, 
he became apoplectic. Although life was not 
destroyed, he only lives to be the wreck of a 
man, 

It used to be said that a brick-kiln “must” 
be kept burning over the Sabbath; it is now 
known to bea fallacy. Even now it is a re- 
ceived opinion that iron blast furnaces will 


sensitive organ. 





rea years ago an Englishman determined 
to keep the Sabbath holy as to them, with the 
result, as his book testified that he made more 
in six days than he did before in seven; that he 
made more iron in a given time, in proportion 
to the hands and the number and size. of his 
furnaces, than any establishment in England 
which was kept in operation during the Sabbath. 
In our own New York the mind of a man 
who made half a million a year went out in the 
night of madness put upon it by a variety of 
enterprises, every one of which succeeded. 


“Tt will take about five years to clear them 
off,”? said an observant master of an Ohio canal 
boat, alluding tothe wearing influences on the 
boatmen, who worked Sabbaths as well as on 
other days. As to the boatmen and firemen of 
the steamers on the western rivers which never 
lay by on the Sabbath, seven years is the av 
erage of life. The observance, therefore, of the 
seventh portion of our time for the purpose of 
rest is demonstrably a physiological necessity, a 
law of our nature.—[ Hall’s Journal of Health. 


Laas, ee ae ee eee 
MENTAL FATIGUE. 

How easy it is to fatigue the mind; and yet 
we generally don’t consider it. Much mental 
labor so weakens the brains, that it will not 
properly perform its functions. In such a case 
itis not a healthy action. We see it in Poe, in 
Tennyson, Dickens, to some extent. There is 
a sort of feverish unnaturalness about these 
authors, which is anything but healthy. They 
labor too much; they overdo the mind; they 
are in a morbid condition. This thing carried 
still farther, leads to insanity. 

We should be very careful how we treat this 
As the body is overcome by 
too much labor, so it is with the mind, precisely. 
Long exemption from study will strengthen the 
mind—and it will regain its elasticity and clear- 
ness—and see things in their normal], and not 
in an unnatural, light. The work of such a 
mind is what we want: but we must take care 
of it. 


+e 


Too Mvucnu Knowtepce.—What makes a 
great man? Knowledge. What makes a suc- 
cessful man? Knowledge. Yes, but know- 
ledge is acquired by some men—and yet they 
don’t do much after all. True—but they do 
as much as their knowledge admits. All men 
have knowledge to some extent, and to’ that 
extent, capacity. Yes; but some men are 
really learned ; and yet do nothing. That may 
be—but where arethey? They may be valua- 
ble teachers, or compilers of books, &c. Gray, 
the poet, was one of this kind. He was con- 
sidered an idler, the “The 
Elegy written in a Country Church-yard”—whe 
hae given to fame such a thing! Now, ne 
man of great learning is an idler, a lazy man 
—for it requires a great deal of close labor to 
become a learned man. A man must learn fast 
too, or he will have forgotten what he first 
learned before he gets through. Get knowledge 
Be not afraid you will get too 
There never was too 


map who wrote 


—get much. 
much, as some men are. 
much of a man. 





Think much—talk little. A fool is known 
by his prating, as the sluggard by his “little 
more slumber.” 
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HOMESTN - DERARTUGNT. | 


Reses Seui—sOne cup of butter; one of sugar; 
hutmeg, cinnamon or rose water, aud two eggs; 
worked iato a quart bowlful of bread dough, or light 
sponge; make as hard as biscuit, and let it rise an 
hour or more; add a teaspoonful of sularatus to the 
sponge. Ww hen light, cut in squares or balls, and fry 
six or eight minutes in hot lard. They should — a 
mahogany brown. The New York “ Oley Koeks” ar 
dough nuts with currants and raisins in them. 


Mrincep Piz.—Bovil fresh beef perfectly tender, that 
will slip off the bone. The head and harslet are nice 
for this purpose. Take out all the hard gristle and 
bone and tough parts when hut. As soon asitis cold, 
chop it all very fine, and if you do not want it for im- 
mediate use, season it with pepper, salt, cloves and 
cinnamon, and press it closely into a jar, and pour 
molasses over the top, and when after a few days or 
weeks it has left the surface, pour on more to keep it 
nice. To every two quarts of chopped meat, a half a 
teacupful of ground cinnamon, a table spoonful of 
ground cloves, a teaspoontul of pepper and a table. 
poonful of salt will keep it well with molasses poured 
over it, ayear. Itis far more convenient to have 
meat thus prepared for use through the winter than to 
boil every time it is needed. The proportions should 
be a third meat, and two-thirds apple, chopped very 
fine, those a little sour are best. A good mince pie is 
a general favorite, and formerly brandy was deemed 
indispensable in giving them ‘the right favor. But 
we are happy to inform our temperance friends and 
others, that a mince pie can be made equally good 
without either wine or brandy. Add a good quantity 
of box raisins, and season high with spices and,mo- 
lasses, adding water sufficient to keep them moist, 
made up ia rich nice paste, and there will be nothing 
wanting in.fiavor or quality. They should be baked 
one hour in a moderate oven. 


Driep App_Le Pre.—Stew the apples soft, turn them 
into apan and mash them fine. Add half the peel of 
a lemon cut fine, or a little grated nutmeg, a sprinkle 
of salt, molasses or sugar to make them quite sweet. 
Bake them ia a rich paste a little over balf an hour. 
This will be quite as good as fresh fruit. 


Greex ArpLe Pre.—Stew and strain the apples, 
grate the peel of a fresh lemon, or rose water, and 
sugar to your taste. Bake in a rich paste half an 
hour. 

A Burrerep Aprie Pit.—Pare and slice tart ap- 
ples; lay them in a rich paste, and bake half an hour, 
When done, raise the top crust and add sugar, a little 
butter, and flavor with lemon, rose water, nutmeg, or 
cinnamon. They are best when fresh baked. 


Currant Pre.—Take green currants, pick and wash, 
add one-third their quantity in sugar and raisins. 
Add half a teacup of water to each pie, and a single 
handful of flour sprinkled over the fruit. They are 
sometimes made without any other fruit. Dried ap- 
ples stewed, are a good substitute for raisins, and if 
uscd alone, molasses is better than sugar. Pies made 
of berries are better without spices. 


Cuerry Piz.—Stone your cherries, that you may 
be sure they are free trom worms. Lay your paste in 
a deep dish, and add a good quantity of fruit; fill 
the dish with molasses, with a handful of flour sprin- 
kled over, then a nice paste, and bake more than half 
anhour. If sugaris used, you will need water and 
flour. This makes tho gravy very rich, and the pie 
delightful. 


Ruvears Pir.—Take the tender stalks of the rhu- 
barb, strip off the skin and cut the stalk into small 
pieces. Line your plate witha rich paste, and put in 
a layer of rhubarb and a thick layer of sugar, and so on 
until filled; a little lemon peel improves the flavor. 
Cover with a crust cut in the middle, or prick it that 
the juice of the pie may not run out. They must be 
baked an hour in a slew oven. Some stew it before- 
hand, and in that case they will bake in half an hour. 
put if they are wanting in sugar, they will not be 
good; seethat there is no deficicucy in this respect, 
and they are very nice. 

———s-e— 


The following speaks well for the ladies, who 
are by nature gifted with a talent for shrewd- 
ness and discernment: 

Ep. Rurat Wor.p: | cents 
to Moore’s Rural New Yorker, for his 13 trial 
numbers. I like it well—but wife says she 
would not give yours one month for this one 
L. D.S., Mining, Mo. 


sent on fifty 


year. 





The Great Strengthening Tonic. 
(Not a Whisky Preparation.) 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 


DEBILITY! DEBILITY! 


resulting from any cause whatever. 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 
INDUCED BY 
Severe Hardships, 
hing a 
Fevers, 


DISEASES OF CAMPLIFE 


Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult 
r Youth, 
Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 
on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 


DYSPEPSIA, 

AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DIS- 
ORDERS OF THE LIVER AND 
a ORGANS, 

RE CURED BY 

HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 

This Bitters has performed more Cures, gives bet- 
ter satisfaction, has more testimony, has more respec- 
table people to vouch for it, than any other article in 
the market. We defy any one to contradict this as- 
sertion, and 

Bas"WILL PAY $1000-@3g 

to ayy one who will produce a certificate published 
by us that is not genuine. 


fxs Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Will cure every case of 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys, 

Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nansea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
In the Stomuch, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming of the Head, 

Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing,F luttering at the Heart, 

Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 

Dimness of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency vf 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of Evil, and Great Depression 
of Spirits. 
REMEMBER, 

That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum 
or Whisky, and cannot make Drunkards, but 
is the Best Tonic in the World. 

From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Chris- 
tian Chronicle, Philada. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of 
Hoofland’s German Bitters, and feel it my privilege 
to recommend them as a most valuable tonic, to all 
who are suffering from general debility or from dis- 
eases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 
D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Bap- 

tist Church, Phila. 

From the many respectable recommendations giv- 
en to Dr. Hoofiand’s German Bitters, I was induced 
to give them a trial. After using several bottles, I 
found them to be a good remedy for debility, and a 
most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIGE. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
See that the signature of “C. M. Jackson” is on the 
wrapper of each bottle. 

Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 


Principal Office and Manufacto 


No. 631 ARCH STREE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JONES & EVANS, 
[Successorsto C. M. JACKSON & %0.] 
PROPRIETORS. 
sale by Druggists and Dealers in every town in 
the United States. marlj—ly 


From Rev. 


For 


THE STALLION SEASON. 
Abdallah, Jr. 

This young, high bred, fast trotting stallion, will 
stand at my stables on the Olive Street road, 5 miles 
i of St. Louis, the present season. Terms, $30 the 

season. No insurance, and money to be paid at the 
| time of service. No deviation from this rule will be 

{made. The low terms are made te prevent the trouble 
| of collection. 

ABDALLAH, JR., was foaled in the spring of 
|1861. His color, blood bay, with black points, no 
white about him. He is 15 hands 2 inches high. 
stoutly built, strong and muscular. He is full of 
game and spirit, and yet his disposition is so tracta 
ble that a child ean handle him. He has the finest 
natural trotting gait; has splendid knee action, with 
a long slashing reach from behind. He inherits the 
natural trotting action of the Messenger breed ina 
high degree—could show a 2.50 gait without any 
training. He is doubtless the best bred stallion for 
getting trotters in the West. 

PEDIGREE. 

ABDALLAH, JR., was sired by R. Aitchison Alex 
ander’s celebrated trotting stallion, Abdallah, which 
was taken by the guerillas from Mr. Alexander’s farm 
in Kentucky, and in an encounter for his rescue war 
mortally wounded. He was sired by Rysdick’s cele 
brated Hambletonian, who stands for mares at $500 
each. Mr. Rysdick bas refused $35,000.00 for this 
stallion. Rysdyck’s Hambletonian was sired by Old 
Abdallah, he by Membrino, he by imported Messenger. 
His dam was the Charles Kent mare by imported 
Bellfounder. Grand dam Old One Eye by Old Ham- 
bletonian, and he by imported Messenger, and his 
dam also by imported Messenger. The dam of Old 
One Eye was by imported Messenger. The dam of 
Mr. Alexander’s Abdallah was by Bay Roman, he by 
imported Roman out of a Hickory mare; g.d. by 
Membrino, son of Old Membrino by imported Messen- 


er. 
’ The dam of ABDALLAH, JR., is Kitty Fisher by 
Chorister, he by imported Contract; Chorister’s dam 
Jennie Gray by Auld Robin Gray, he by Royalist, he 
by Sattram, he by Marsh, he by Eclipse, and he by 
Godolphin Arabian. 

ABDALLAH, JR.’s grand dam wasthe celebrated 
Old Bertrand, formerly owned and run by Jobn R. 
Sparr, of South Carolina; g.g.dam by Darnaby’s 
Diomede, he by Hambletonian, his dam by Gatewood’s 
Shark, his g. g-dam by Grey Alfred, g. g. dam by 
imported Fearnought, &c. Hambletonian was by 
imported Diomede, his dam by imported Shark. 

N. J. COLMAN, Saint Louis, Mo. 


CHESTER 

white Pwigs. 
A few pair of Chester White 
Pigs for sale, boxed and shipped 
with the necessary food, at $30 per 
pair. Also, 2 Chester White Boar 
Pigs for sale, four and five months 

old, at $20 each. Address, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sweet Potato Plants. 
ARE NOW PREPARED TO TAKE ORDERS 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 
EARLY YELLOW NANSEMOND SWEET 


POTATO PLANTS. 


Price, 60 cts., per 100; $5,00 per 1000. 
EXTRA CHARGE FOR PACKING TO SEND BY 
EXPRESS. 

TIME FOR SETTING UNTIL FIRST OF JULY: 

Orders should be sent in as early as may be, and 
will be filled as near the time desired as possible, 
and inturn. Orders from unknown correspondents 
must be accompanied with the cash, and if by Ex- 
Press, the money sent to prepay freight, as per re- 
Bh poe poy: of Express Co.’s for perishable articles: 
and we will not be responsible for the condition of 
the plants on their arrival at their destination, but 
pledge ourselves to ship only those that are in good 
condition. ORDERS SOLICITED BY 


PLANT & BROTHER, 
April th, 1866, St. Louis, Mo. 


aplo-—4t 
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THE ST. LOUIS RASPBERRY! 


Ig'the best Red Raspberry in cultivation in this vi-! 
cinity ; is perfectly hardy ; stood the winter of 63-4 
without protection uninjured; is very productive, 
and immediately succeeds the Doolittle Imp. Black 
Cap in ripening. Strong plants at $2 per doz., 


$10 per 100. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 


Wilson’s Albany and Triomphe De Gand at $6 per 
1000, Baltimore Scarlet early and very Wee at 
$10 per 1000. Address, E. A. RIEHL, 
marl5-3¢ — Ill. 


YOUNG EVERGREENS, 


In great variety, both Nursery-grown and frem au 
Forest, at $5 per 1000 and upwards. Printed direc- 
tionsto purchasers. Price Lists on application. 
JOHN C. TEAS, Raysville, Ind. 
Also, CHERRIES, ROSES, GRAPES, MAHA- 
LEBS, and a general assortment of TreEs, Survss, 
Piants, &c. 





GRAPE VINES & SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 
FOR SALE IN LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES. 
#@ Send for Price List. 


E. R. MASON & SON, 


Webster Groves, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
[Nov. 1-6m.] 


REENS. 


I have the largest and finest stock of 


HOME GROWN EVERGREENS IN THE 
WEST, 


From 1 foot to 10 feet high, well furnished with 
branches from the ground, and with good fibrous roots 
They will bear transplanting as well as deciduous 
trees. Best sizes for shipment are worth from One 
to Three Dollars each. Parties ordering can tell 
what they want to pay per tree, and we will select the 
best for the price, and pack them carefully. The fol- 
lowing will be found desirable in every lawn, viz: 
Norway Spruce, 
Hemlock Spruce, 
White Spruce, 
Balsam Fir, 
Scotch Pine, 








White Pine, 
American Arbor Vitx. 
I have also the following Evergreen Shrubs, viz: 

Savin, 
Tree Box, 
Mahonia Aquifolia, 
Pyraeanthus. 
Price 75 cents each. 


Norman J. Colman, 





97 Chesnut 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


New, Cheap Poultry Book. 
THE AMATEUR’S POULTRY GUIDE. 


By E. A. WenreLt, “The American Poultry Fancier-” 
Every person that keeps Poultry should have it. 
Send 50 cents for one. Address, E. A. WENDELL, 
Box 932, Albany, N.Y. 
fea All kinds of Game and other Fancy Fowls, and 
fresh Eggs for setting, for sale. Send stamp for 
Circular. apl-2t 


JEFFERSON CITY 
We Agricultural Warehouse. 


R. A. Huffard, 


Dealer in 


AGRICULTURAL 
TOOLS AND MACHINES, 


High Street, Jefferson City, - - - 





Missouri. 





Will keep constantly on hand, 


GARBEN, GRASS AND 
OTHER SEEDS, 


Peoria, Rock Island, Clipper, and other Plows, 
Harrows, Horse Rakes, 
Straw and Hay Cutters, 
Churns, Spades, Shovels, Forks, 
Chains, Hames, Rakes, Hoes, 
Corn Planters, &c. kc 
SULKY AND GANG PLOWS. 
Agent for the Sale of 
Leather and Rubber Belting, 
Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
And Lace Leather. 
PORTABLE PLANTATION GRIST MILLS. 
Pumps of all kinds, Wool Carding Machines, 
Cider and Wine Mills. Also, Agent for 
All kinds of Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, 
Evergreens, Roses, &e. 
Any article not on hand when called tor will 
be ordered immediately. 


For Sale, Short Horn Cattle, 
South-down and Cotswold Sheep, 


at our farm, near Lexington, Ky. Catalogues 
sent on application. Wm. & Bex Warvriecp. 
Mar1-6t 











No. 1 
Descriptive 
List of 
Greenhouse 
and Bedding 
Plants, Roses 

Shrubs, 
Grape 
Vines, 

Small Fruits, 
&e. &e. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. — 
ies= The following Catalogues are now ready, and will be mailed 


to all applicants. 






No. 2, 
Dese riptive 


List of 


& FLOWER 
SEEDS. 
My collection 
of seed con- 
sists of up- 
wards of 400 
varieties. 
Seeds sent by mail 


on receipt of Cata- 
logue price. 


No. 3, Descriptive Ee of DAHLIAS, consisting of upwards 
of Two Hundred Distinct Varietios. 


A liberal Discount allowed to the trade: 


Mer 1—4t with Wm, Koenig & 


Send for Catalogue. 
HENRY MICHEL, 56 North Second Street, Saint Louis, Mo., 


Address, 
Co., Western Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
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N. J. COLMAN’S 


MINT LOUIS NURSERY! 


On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
West of the Court House. 





ae ws It contains the largest and choicest 
ates . Bh stock of 
is 


Home Grown 4 a 


~ FRUIT TREES, 
Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 
Grape Vine s, 
SMALL PRUTLS, BPC, 
IN THE WEST. 


The varieties are all guaranteed to be adapted 
to our soil and climate. 






a 


The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 
in the Office of “ 


Address, 


Chesnut St 
CoLMAN’s Rurat Worup.”’ 


NORMAN J. COLMAN. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


IMPORTANT to Planters. 











SMALL CORN PLOW AND CULTIVATOR 
COMBINED. 


For Corn, Cotton, Tobacco and Other 
Crops. 

FIVE Implements in one. It a perfect FUR- 
REUR, COVERER, HOER, HILLER AND 
HARROW. A Boy can manage it with ease. 
Hoes two rows at once. Driver rides. NO 
USE FOR THE HAND HOE WHEN THIS 
IMPLEMENT is used. 

BRANCH BEAM HILLING PLOW. No 
Planter should be without this simple DOUBLE 
MOULD BOARD PLOW. Has 


wings to suit rows from 23 to 34 feet apart. The 


moveable 


best one Horse Cotton Plow i 
Columbian Mowing and 
Reaping Machine. 


This machine mows, 


in use. 


and rakes 


reaps, 
AGENTS WANTED. — Iltustrated Circulars 
furnished upon application. 
DUANE H. NASH, Gen’ Agen, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


mar)5—4t 17 Courtlandt St. New York. 


250, 000 Concord Gr ape Cuttings 
For sale. 


100,000 Cuttings of other varieties. 
Dr. H. Schroeder, 


tf Bloomington, Ills. 
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BARNUM & BRO.’S MISSOURI AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


No. 26 South Main Street, 


Saint Louis, Mo. 


SIGN OF parOX YOKE,.<69 hangs directly over the door, 3 doors north of Walnut Street, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
GARDEN, GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS. 


Our Stock of Garden Seeds is Fresh and Pure, and will 
wos: furnished in any quantity desired. 


Champion of Ohio Reapers and] Buckeye Sulky Corn Plow. 


Mowers. 


Buckeye Cider Mill. 


Vandiver’s Missouri Corn Planter| Buckeye Wheat Drill. 


Exclusive Agents in St. Louis for Celebrated 
Rock island Plows. 


Gang Plows. 
Sulky Hay Rakes. 


Washing Machines & Wringers. 


|Hay Hoisting Forks. 


Hall, Brown & Co.’s Revolving;Threshers, Horse Powers, and 


Hay Rakes. 
Cutting Boxes. 


Cotton Gins, and a vast variety 
of farming tools. 


OUR GARDEN SEEDS 2re supplied IN PAPERS, 


Neatly put up, with Directions for Cultivating, or in bulk. Merchants supplied with any size 
boxes of assorted seeds desired. 


ie SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
and Gardener’s Almanac for 1866. 





FREEMAN BARNUM, 
ROB’T C. BARNUM, 








Lyon’s Periodical Drops. 


THE GREAT FEMALE REMEDY FOR 
IRREGULARITIES. 


These drops are a scientifically compounded fluid 

reparation, and better than any Pills, Powders, or 

ostrums. Being liquid, their action is direct and 
positive, rendering them a reliable, speedy and cer- 
tain specific for the oure of all obstructions and sup- 
pressions of nature. Their popularity is indicated by 
the fact that over 100,000 bottles are annually sold 
and consumed by the ladies of the United States, 
every one of whom speak in the stongest terms of 
praise of their great merits. They are rapidly taking 
the place of every other Fomale Remedy, and are 
eonsidered by all who know aught of them, as the su- 
rest, safestand most infallible preparation in the world, 
for the cure of all female complaints, the removal of 
all obstructions of nature, and the promotion ofhealth, 
regularity and strength. Explicit directions stating 
when they may be used, and explaining when and 
why they should not, nor could not be used without 
producing effects contrary to nature’s chosen laws, 
will be found carefully folded around each bottle, with 
the written signature of Joun L. Lyon, without which 
none are genuine. 


Prepared by Dr. JOHN L. LYON, 195 Chapel St. 
New Haven, Conn., who ean be consulted ocither per- 
sonally or by mail (enclosing stamp), concerning all 
private diseases and female weakness. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists everywhere. 

Cc. G@, CLARK & CO., 
Gen’l Agents for U.S. and Canadas. 
Couuins Bro’s, Wholesale Agents, St. Louis. 
Decl-ly 





Fall of ’66. Spring ’67, 


OSAGE Orange {Hedge Plants, first class, retail 
$5.00 per 1,000; by the 100,000, $4 per 1,000, and by 
the million, aliberal discount. There will be furnish- 
ed with each lot of plants, printed directions telling 
how to make a Hedge, based upon eighteen years 
of practical experience. Good responsible Agents 
wanted. [apl-15) W.H.MANN,Box 100, Normal, Ills. 





QUOD 


Dr. Jackson’s 
BLOOD AND HUMOR 
SYTRUP 


will positively cure SCROFULA, ERYSIPELAS, 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION,HEARTBURN or any 
HUMOR in the BLOOD or STOMACH, and for PUR- 
IFYING the SYSTEM and ERADICATING all 
TRACES of DISEASE this remedy has ne equal, and 
for BUILDING up the SYSTEM, and giving new 
STRENGTH and VIGOR—its unparalleled success 
since its introduction, and the wonderful cures it has 
and is daily performing are its best guarantee, aud we 
earnestly desire that every sufferer shall give it a trial. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price one dollar a bottle. 
COLLINS BROTHERS, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. an Proprietors. 
ITCH! ITCH!! 





SALT SALT 


RHEUM! RHEUM! 


Will cure the ITCH or SALT RHE£LUM, 


in u few applications. It also cures prairie Scratches, 
Chilblains, Ulcers and all Eruptions of the skin where 
other remedies have been tried in vain, cures speedily 
and thoroughly. Price 50 cents a box. Seld by all 
druggists. By sending 60 cents in a letter to COL- 
LINS BROTHERS, 8S. W. cor. 2d & Vine streets, St. 
Louis, Mo., it will be sent by mail free of postage. 
April 15-ly. 





GREAT DISTRIBUTION 


By the Eureka Gift Association, Established 184¢ 


180 Broadway, New York. 


Resewood Pianos,Melodeons, Fine Oil Paintings, En- 
gravings, Silver Ware, Fine Gold and Silver Watches, 
Diamond Pins, Diamond Rings, Gold Bracelets, Cora} 
Florentine, Mosaic, Jet, Lava and Cameo Ladies’ Sets, 
Gold Pens with Gold and Silver Extension Holders, 
Sleeve Buttons, Sets of Studs, Vest and Neck Chains, 
Gold Rings, &c. Valued at One Million Dollars. 

DISTRIBUTION is made in the following manner: 

CERTIFICATES naming each article and its 
VALUE, are placed in SEALED ENVELOPES, which 
are well mixed. One of these Envelopes, containing 
the Certificate or Order for some Article, will be de- 
livered at our office, or sent by mail to any address, 
without regard to choice, on receipt of 25 Cents. 

On receiving the Certificate the purchaser will see 
what Article it pRaws, and its value, and can then 
send ONE DOLLAR and receive the Article named, 
or can choose ANY OTHER one Article on our List of 
the same value. 

fe Purchasers of our SEALED ENVELOPES, 
may, in this manner, obtain an Article Worth From 
One To Five Hunprep Do.vars, for ONE DOLLAR. 
which they need not pay until it is known what is 
drawnandits value. Entire Satisfaction Guaranteed 
in all Cases. 

THE EUREKA GIFT ASSOCIATION 
would call attention tothe fact of its being the Origi- 
nal and Largest Gift Association in the country. We 
are therefore enabled to send Fixer Goons, an give 
better chances to obtain the MORE VALUABLE PRIZES, 
than any other establishment of the kind. The busi- 
ness continues to be conducted, in a fair and honora- 
ble manner, and a large and greatly increasing trade 
is proof that our patrons appreviate this method of 
obtaining rich and elegant goods. 

During the past year this Association has sent 
a very large number of valuable prizes to all parts of 
the country. Those who patronize us will receive the 
full value of their money, as no article on our list is 
worth less than $1, retail, and there are no blanks. 

Parties dealing with us may depend on having 
prompt returns, and the article drawn will be imme- 
ditely sent to any address by return mail or express. 

The following parties have recently drawn valuable 
prizes from the Eureka Association and have kindly 
allowed the use of their names, many other names 
might be published were we permitted :— 

Andrew Wilson, Custom House, Philadelphia, Penn., 
Oil Painting, value, $100; James Hargraves, 821 
Broadway, New York, Oil Painting, value, $100; E. 
F. Jones, Barrett, Marshall Co., Kansas, Melodeon, 
value, $200; Patrick J. Byrnes, Waterbury, Ct., Gold 
Watch, value, $125; J. F. Shaw, 224 East 24th street, 
N. Y., Piano, value, $350; Mrs. Chas J. Nevis, El-, 
mira, N. Y. Piano, value, $300; Miss Lucy Janeway; 
Elmira, N. Y., Cluster Diamend Ring, value, $200; 
Mrs. K. Pennoyer, City Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., Melo- 
deon, value, $125; Oscar M Allen, Co B, 142d Ind Vols, 
Nashville, Tenn., Watch, val.,$85; Rowland S. Patter- 
son, Co D, 10th Iowa Vet Vols, Oil Painting, val., $100 
Mrs Abbey J.Parsons, Springeld, Mass, Melodeon, val, 
$150 ; James L.Dexter,City Surveyor, Syracuse, N Y., 
Gold Watch, val.,$150; Mrs. Jas Ely, 177 Wooster st., 
cor Bleeker, N. Y., Oil Painting, val., $100; Mrs J.C. 
Coles, Grand Rapids, Mich.,Silver Castor, val., $40; Dr. 
J. R. Sinclair, No 4 Main st, Utica, N.Y., Framed En- 
graving, val., $25; Hon Luther Detmold, Washington, 
D.C., Oil Painting, val., $100; Dr J. R. Marsh, 146 
Chesnut st, Phila, Pa, Piano, val., $500 ; Col S.M.Rob- 
ertson, St.Charles Hotel,N.O., La., Oil Painting, val., 
$100; Mrs Lucy Adams, Detroit, Mich, Gold Watch, 
val., $150; Pat’k Burk, 121 Chapel st, N. Haven, Ct, 
Melodeon, val., $200; Jesse R. Williams, Springfield, 
Mass, Gold Watch, val., $150; Mrs M.N. Roberts, 
Revere House, Boston, Mass, Piano, val., $350; Hou 
Nelson J.White, Washington, D.C., Oil Painting, val., 
$100 ; Luther Brown, 23 Pleasant st, Fall River, Mass, 
Gold Watch, val., $150; Mrs J Philips, Worcester, Mass, 
Melodeon, val., $200; J.S. Brown, Westfield, Mass, 
Gold Watch,value, $125; Miss E. Davis, Natick, Mass, 
two prizes, Melodeon, value, $225, Cluster Diamond 
Ring, value, $200. 

g28~ A Chanec to obtain any of the above Articles 
for One Dollar by purchasing a Sealed Envelope for 
Twenty-Five cents. 

Waa_Five Sealed Envelopes will be sent for $1; 
Eleven for $2; Thirty for $5; Sixty-five for $10; One 
Hundred for $15. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 

Our patrons are desired to send United States money 
when it is convenient. Long letters are unnecessary. 

Orders for Sealed Envelopes must in every case be 
accompanied by the Cash, with the name of the person 
aending, and Town, County and State plainly written. 
Letters should be addressed to the Managers,as follows. 

GOODWIN, HUNT & CO., 
febl Box 5706 Post Office, New York. 
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GEO HUSMANN. Cc. C. MANWARING. 
ERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 

: HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 
prising the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 

berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
Dahlias, and other Plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here, and have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have epared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, and all will be tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 
with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri and 
Concord, they having been tested beyond a doubt. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 

Orders directed to us personally or to our local 
agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 

HUSMANN & MANWARING. 

Hermann, Sept. 1859. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Vines, Flowering Shrubs, etc., grown and 
for sale at the 
COAL CREEK VINEYARD & NURSERY. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
BARNES & KELLY, 


(novl56m) Lawrence, Kan. 


LAND PLASTER 
By the Barrel. 
Rhodes’ Superphosphate. 

PLANT & BRO., 
25 North Main St., Louis, Mo. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
Weare in receipt of Fresh Seed 


from Texas, which we offer by the 


lb. or bushel, at the lowest market 
rates,and would advise those in want of seed to 
address before buying elsewhere, 
PLANT & BRO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS. 
I wish to announce to my friends and the readers 
of the “World” in particular, that I have just receiv- 
ed a lot of the above-named instruments. A barom- 
eter is an indispensable article in every household, es 
pecially to the farmer, as it indicates the exact change 
in weather—and if he only knew the usefulness of the 
instrument, he would not hesitate to pay a small sum 
for an article that will save hundreds of dollars. 
Price, from $10 to $25. No. 114 Market St., 
apr.ly*30 JACOB BLATTNER, Optician. 


OWTETEROO” 


The above named Race Horse and Stallion will 
stand the present season on the premises of Dr. W. 
W. Henderson, on the Natural Bridge Plank Road, 
near Bridgton, 12 miles from St. Louis, and will serve 
Mares at Twenty-Five Dollars the season—money to 
be paid at timeof service rendered and before remov- 
ingthemare. Pasturage will be furnished for animals 
from a distance at $2 per week, to be at risk of owner. 

PEDIGREE AND DESCRIPTION. 

“Waterloo” was foaled in 1855, and is now eleven 
years of age. Was sired by Imp. Yorkshire—he by 
St. Nicholas, and he by Emelius. His dam is Topaz, 
byImp. Glencoe. 2d. Dam, Emerald by Imp. Levia- 
than. 3d Dam Imp. Eliza by Imp. Reuben. 

He is a dark bay, 153 hands high, of immense power 
and great endurance, as his many well contested races 
have abundantly established. His distinguished bro- 
thers, Wagram, Austerlitz, Lodiand Colton, have ad- 
ded no less than himself to the renown of his immedi- 
ate progenitors—Yorkshire and Topaz. apl15-3m. 

















St. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
[Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.] 
sae SIGN OF THE GILT PLOW..sou 


NO. 25 NORTE 


MAIN STREET, 


BETWEEN CHESNUT AND PINESTS., 
Also, No. 203 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Fronting on two streets), & 204 BROADWAY, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Plant c& 


Wm. M. Prant.] 


Brother, 


| ALFRED Pant 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents for the Sale of 


Agricultural 


Implements 


and Machines 


Leather and Rubber Belting, Hose, Steam Packing. 


Howe’s Standard Scales. 


Pearce’s Plantation Cotton Spinners. 


sae WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; 0 
CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND ¢HAIN PUMPS; &C. 


Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press. 


Sugar Cane Mills and Juice Evaporators. 


Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 


Smith’s Patent Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 


Young’s and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
s@e> STAFFORD’S 2-HORSE SULKY CULTIVATOR. =@a 


Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 


McGaffey’s Double-Check 


Row or Drill Corn Planter. 


Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 


Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes. 
PALMER'S EXCELSIOR HORSE HAY HOISTING FORK. 
Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking Machine. 


Also, a full supply 


of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 


GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1865. 
All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 


Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Gratis. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1866. 


PLANT & BRO. 





Trees and Plants at Retail. 


The subscriber begs to offer the following, together 
with almost everything else found in a nursery—all 
approved varieties and of best quality. 


Apples, 2 and 3 year old, 20 to 25c. 

Peaches, 25 and 30c. 

Pears, dwarf65c, standard 75c. 

Cherries, 75c. Plums, 75c. Apricots and Quinces, 50c. 

Grapes—Concord, Delaware, Hartford, Nortons’ Vir- 
ginia, Taylor’s Bullit—50c each. 

Strawberries—Wilson’s Albany, Iowa, $1.50 per 100. 
Russell, Buffalo, French, Baltimore Scarlet, 
$3 per 100. 

Lawton Blackberry—$1.50 per doz. 
Raspberries—Doolittle’s Black Cap, 
St. Louis, $1.50 per doz. 

Currants—Red and White Dntch, $1.50 per doz. 

Houghton Seedling Gooseberry, $1.50 per doz. 

Deciduous Ornamental Trees—20 Fine varieties, 50c 
to $1.00 each. 

Shrubs—50 choice kinds, 75c. 

Roses—over one hundred superb varieties, 50c to $1 
each. 

Dahlias—over 70 varieties, 50c each. 

Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, a splendid assortment, 
from 2 to 6 feet high, price from 50c to $5 each. 

Rhubarb, Asparagus, Poenias, &c. 


Address, Carew Sanders, 


Carondelet, Mo. 


Purple Cane, 





100,000 
Concord Grape Vines for sale. 
100,000 
Catawba Grape Vines for sale. 
10,000 
Hartford Prolific Grape Vines for 
sale. 
10,000 
Delaware Grape Vines for sale. 
5,000 
Norton‘s Virginia Grape Vines for 
sale. 
50,000 
Grape Vines of Clinton, Herbemont, Taylor, 
Cynthiana, Perkins, Maxatawny, Cassady, 
Iona, Rebecca, Israella, Adirondac, and many 


others, at a reasonable price for sale. 
Also, Strawberry Plants, Currants, Raspber 


ries, &e. Send stamp for price list, to 
Dr. H. Schroeder, 
tf Bloomington, Ills. 
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FARMERS, GET THE BEST! | 4OMZ 
GET BROWN’S 
ILLINOIS CORN PLANTER, 









“THE CROWNING TRIUMPH’ 





Ya KNITS A STOCKING 
SUBSTANTIALLY 
COMPLETE. 


Knitting the Heel and Narrowing off the Toe 
as it goes along. 


IT SETS UP ITS OWN WORK; 
KNITS ANY SIZE, from two loops, forming 
a cord, up to its full capacity ; 


WIDENS AND NARROWS, by varying the 
number of loops, and 


Knits the Wide Single Flat Web 
The Double Flat Web, 


The Plain Ribbed Flat Web, 
and the 


Fancy Ribbed Flat Web, 
With selveges. 


other machine in the 





Greatly Improved for the Spring of 1866. 
FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED WHEREVER EXHIBITED. |No 


It HAS AN world can do any one 
of these things ! 
Improved Dropping Arrangement IT KNITS 
Shawls, 
fee That will never fail and never vary. <3 Hoods, 
Nubias, 
PET rae Jackets, 
Breakfast Capes, 
THEN GET THE Sacks, 
Skirts, 
Hawvkeye Corn Cultivator, Undershirts, 
Which took the First Premium over 33 Machines at Chicago, Sept. the 4th to 9th, 1865, and Drawers, 
Boy’s Suits, 
over 23 Machines at the Iowa State Fair, Sept. 26th to 30th, 1865, and you can Children’s Cloaks, 
; Snow Shoes, 
attend to your corn with ease. Leggins, 
Gloves, 
pee 2 Mittens, 
Send for Circulars of the Celebrated And upwards of FORTY 


i Different Articles. 
Genuine Buckeye Reaper and Mower, |» air ctecckscomplete in halt an hour. 


For Families, Wool Growers, Manufacturers, Mer- 
chants, &c., it is the most money-making and labor- 





WITH THE BEST SELF-RAKE EVER MADE. saving invention of the age. From 100 to 150 per 
cent, profit on every article it produces. Women are 
Seales tet)? ea earning from $15 to $25 per week, knitting hosiery and 


ataple and fancy worsted articles. 
Every Machine warranted to work as represented. 


_ For Circulars, address with samp. 
WM. KOENIG & C0., PRATT & CLARK, 


Western Agricultural Depot and Seed Store, —— Badge aking Louw, 


General Agents for the West and 


No. 56 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. South-west. 
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